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60 COMING EVENTS 

61 THE 19TH HOLE 


A SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 

IS 1955: THE YEAR, THE MOMENT AND JOHNNY POORES 

There was no Ro<jer Bannister in 1955, lowerimj above Ike crowd like on Everest, hut there was a yellow- 
haired left-hander from the Adirondacks named Podres. Robert Creamer tells his story, while Alfred 
Wright reassembles the year in sport. With pictures from Si's album and drawings by Robert Riger 


2 SCOREBOARD 
9 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


38 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 
57 FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 
64 PAT ON THE BACK 


13 SPECTACLE: REPORT FROM UNDERGROUND 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 


A photographic report by ROBERT Halmi on the penetration of Kentucky’s 
Crystal Cave, an underground system announced this week as the world’s 
longest 

17 CRAWLING AFTER FLOYD COLLINS 

The cave which drew Floyd Collins to his death 39 years ago has proved 
a seemingly endless labyrinth. How he found it, how the legend grew and 
how the labyrinth ts now taxing the endurance of cave men is told by 
Coles Phinizy 

28 CARS OF THE GOLDEN AGE 

Out of the junk yards and onlo the roads, the sleek and luxurious auto- 
mobiles of yesteryear are emerging in ever-increasing numbers as the classic 
car hobby catches on. Kenneth Rudben reports on this u'ondroMS occupa- 
tion, with eight pages of memorable photographs IN COLOR 

44 WHAT TO DO AFTER A HEART ATTACK? EXERCISE! 

Dr, Paul Dudley White prescribed exercise for the President, and more and 
more doctors are realizing that it is a potent factor in getting over a heart 
attack. Dorothy Stull presents this considered report that offers new hope 
for heart sufferers 


4 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks members of the 
Brown and Washington State Rose Bowl 
squads of 40 years ago: How have you changed 
through the years? 

48 Tip from the Top: Bill Zonker has some 
good advice on body control: put yourself 
inside a barrel 

49 Football: How the pro.s finally learned about 
Sid Gillman and his Rams. By Jambs Murray 

56 Snow Patrol: Mort Lund rounds up snow 
conditions in resorts all over 

56 Ski Tip: Friedl Pfeifer, U.S. Olympic team 
coach, offers some helpful explanations on 
overcoming fear in the fall line 

58 Yesterday: Four boys in an iceboat take on 
the crack train of the Hudson River Valley 
— and win. By Thomas B. Hallock 


COVER: Johnny Podres 

Photograph by Richard Meek 

After his heroic performance in the 1955 ^Vorld Series, Johnny Podres 
grew just a little gun shy under the barrage of honors and extravagant 
praise that followed. As a result, when Photographer Dick Meek re- 
ceived the assignment to photograph Si’s Sportsman of the Year {see 
page 19) in color, he found Podres a tough man to pin down. Meek final- 
ly drove to WTtherbee, N.Y., Johnny’s home town, and in that atmos- 
phere found Podres to be a genial, affable and perfectly cooperative 
subject. The result, after Johnny put on his Brooklyn Dodger cap, 
shirt and sweatshirt, is the warm, smiling portrait on this week’s cover. 

Acknowlsdsemenls o-i page 40 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


THE BOWL GAMES 

The climactic contests of the season reported from the scene by Si’s correspondents 

BASKETBALL: THE MAN AND THE GAME 

Herbert Warren Wind finds in Bob Cousy, the great Celtic star, the player who more 
than any other in history conveys the intrinsic excitement, skill and brilliance that has 
made basketball a world favorite 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Silver City four-man team of Charles Bushncll, George 
Brunner, Charles Mallory and Al Zophy rattled pins for sen- 
sational 913 single game (without handicap) score to set na- 
tional 1955 record for four-man teams, but lost 2-1 league 
match to opposing Tavern foursome at Oneida, N.Y. (Dec. 22). 


• Camathias Florian and Bula Maurice, daring Swiss motor- 
C5'ciists, alternated in bouncing their 250-cc (Category B) 
German NSU with sidecar through dense fog and rain on 
dreary Montlhery track near Paris, roared to 16 world speed 
marks at distances from 10 to 1,000 kilometers (Dec. 20). 


BASKETBALL 

Dayton, using its tremendoas height to 
good advantage, made week’s biggest news, 
handing Utah first loss 77-73, trouncing 
host Kentucky 89-74 to capture Kentucky 
Invitational at Lexington and No. 2 spot 
in AP poll. Hard-driving Jim Paxson led 
attack again.st Utes with 35 points while 
Ray Dieringer scored 25 against Kentucky, 
handicapped by absence of Bob Burrow, 
who injured ankle in 72-6.5 first-round vic- 
tory over Minnesota. Gophers went on to 
upset Utah 90 77 for third place. 

North Carolina State, warming up for 
Dixie Classic, outraced touring Brigham 
Young 95-81, became fir.st to beat Mor- 
mons. Rangy Ron Shavlik’s tap-in shots, 
flashy Vic Molodet's speed accounted for 
53 points, overshadowed tiny Terry Tebbs, 
who kept lo.sers rea.sonably close with 26. 

Wake Forest, aided by Little Jackie Mur- 
dock’s accuracy from foul line, overpow- 
ered Mississippi State 95-68, moved neatly 
past Colgate 87-80 and Clemson 98-79 to 
win honors in Carousel tournament at 
Charlotte, N.C., then added 86-80 triumph 
over Brigham Young. 

San Francisco, hailed by Duque.sne’.s 
Dudey Moore as having best two teams in 
country (“one on the floor, one on the 
bench”), continued to roll merrily along, 
beating Wichita 75-65 and Loyola of New 
Orleans 61-43 to boost winning streak to 
33 as All-America Bill Ru-ssel! dominated 
boards and scoring. 

Iowa Slate, knocked out of undefeated 
ranks by Denver 65-62, bounced back to 
give Vanderbilt same treatment in 87-86 
game on Gary Thomp.son’s 40 points. 

Ohio Slate had easy time with Tulane 
72 -66, Washington 94-73. Amazing Robin 
Freemen, “held” to 21 points by Greenies, 
clicked for 34 again.st Huskies, brought 
seven-game total to 211. 

Rice, showing signs of being best in 
Southwest, made it eight in row by beat- 
ing Kansas 75-66, squeezing past Auburn 
82-80 in double overtime. 

-Alabama and Manhattan came through 
with major upsets as Crimson Tide, with 
George Linn (26 points i and Dennis O’Shea 
(20 points) starring, halted Holy Cro.ss 
89-84 while Manhattan stopped George 
W^ashington 71-63 despite 34 points by 
ball-hawking Joe Holup. Unbeaten Okla- 
homa City had better luck, got by Auburn 
76-58, TCU 64-54. Seton Hall be.sted Col- 
by 61 54; Duke outshot Pitt 92 54; Tem- 
ple beat Penn 93 72 in other top games. 

Boston and Syracu.se gained ground on 
front-running Philadelphia in Ea-stern Di- 
vision of NBA, each winning twice while 
Warriors won only game again.st Roche.ster 
96-92. Celtics, with magic-handed Bob 
Cousy showing way, staged last-quarter 
raJlie.s to overhaul floundering Minneapolis 
111-104, 115- 112: Nationals, climbing slow- 
ly upward, beat New York 98 91, Roches- 


ter 111-96 for fourth straight, took over 
third place from slipping Knicks. 

Ft. Wayne’s third-period spurt, led by 
Corky Devlin and Oclie Spears, carried 
Pistons to 92-87 victory over New York 
and into second place behind idle St. Louis 
in Western Division as Rochester dropped 
pair and Minneapolis continued in cellar. 

FOOTBALL 

Otto Graham, pro football's passmaster, 
playing second farewell season in row, put 
on spectacular show for playoff crowd of 
87,695 at Los Angeles, completing 14 of 
25 pa.sses for 209 yards, including two for 
touchdowns, ran for two more to lead 
Cleveland Browns to 38-14 victory over 
Los Angeles Rams (see putje 19) and Na- 
tional Football League title. 

President Tony Morabito, who flatly as- 
serted “Red will still be here” even if he 
doesn’t win championship when he hired 
veteran Norman (Red ) Strader to coach his 
San Francisco 49erslast December, changed 
hus mind after poor 4-8 season, fired Strader, 
blaming it on "a case of incompatability.” 

Johnny Pont, onetime Miami of Ohio 
halfback whiz who couldn’t make grade 
with pro Green Bay Packers because he was 
“too light,” got pleasant pre-Christmas -sur- 
prise, was promoted from freshman coach 
to succeed resigned Ara Parseghian (who 
moved to Northwestern) at alma mater. 

HORSE RACING 

Lc.slie Combs II, free-spending master of 
Spendthrift Farm, revealed identity of syn- 
dicate who ohippe-i in record $1,251,200 to 
purcha.se Nashua from e.state of late Wil- 
liam Woodward Jr. The partners: John W. 
Hanes, finance committee chairman of Olin 
Mathiesen Chemical Corp., Jockey Club 
member, and Christopher J. Devine, Wall 
Street broker, who together with Combs 
own majority interest; Harry M. Warner, 
movie magnate, owner of California’s W-L 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 

(Verdict of ihe AoKoeialeJ Prefs ut 

ilers’ poll) 


pa rcn(hc*r?s): 



Points 

1— San Francisco t96> 

1,366 

2— Dayton <16> 

1,094 

3— North Carolina State (14) 

1,088 

4— North Carolina (4) 

678 

S — Vanderbilt 

310 

6— Iowa (3> 

297 

7— Utah 

268 

8— Duke (3) 

265 

9— Illinois 

246 

10— Oklahoma City (8> 

240 


(3) 238; 

I'J, Gtort'e Wasbincton 2iS; J,3, 

Kentucky 

196; 14, Holy Cross 177; 15, Ohio Slate ISO. 


Ranch; Peter A. B. Widener III, grand,son 
of late Jo.seph E. Widener, owner of Lexing- 
ton’s Elk Hill Farm; Robert W. Mcllvain, 
retired oil executive, owner of Walmac 
Farm; Mereworth Farm, owned and oper- 
ated by Mrs. Walter J. Salmon and Walter 
J. Salmon Jr. Nashua, who will race for 
Combs under lease from group, arrived at 
Hialeah, got warm welcome from Trainer 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons and movie-star 
treatment from city officials. 

Combs, still feeling his oats over acqui- 
sition of Nashua, showed interest in form- 
ing syndicate to buy Swaps, said, “I’ll start 
one real quick when I get to whore I can 
buy him.” Meanwhile, Mrs. Rex Ellsworth 
revealed she and her husband had turned 
down offer to join syndicate to purchase 
Nashua, explained in proud reference to 
Swap’s sire, Khaled: “We think we have 
a better bloodline.” 

Willie Harlack, second jockey in history 
to ride 400 winners (the first: Willie Shoe- 
maker with 485 in 1953), booted home four 
more at Tropical Park, Fla. to put 1955 
leading total at safe 412, hung up silks for 
year and prepared to relax at favorite sport 
—water skiing at Cypress Garden.s, Fla. 

BOXING 

Willie Pastrano, getting buildup for pos- 
sible heavyweight title shot, quick-stepped 
and jabbed in usual deft style, had little 
trouble beating washed-up and pudgy Rex 
Layne in gory 10-rounder at New Orleans. 

Bobby Boyd, lanky Chicago middle- 
weight, was troubled by .stocky Italo Soor- 
tiehini, who.se turtlelike tactics often saw 
him crouching low enough to get head be- 
tween Boyd’s tegs, but landed often enough 
to earn 10-round decision at St. Louis. 
TENNIS 

Tony Trabert, hitting fast and hard, came 
from behind to catch Pancho Gonzales 
3-6, 6-2, 7-5 at San Francisco, then dropped 
two straight to veteran slrokemaster at 
Oakland and Salt Lake City before over- 
powering Gonzales 6-4, 6-3 at Denver, still 
trailed 5-3 in cros.s-counlry pro tour. 
HOCKEY 

Montreal, working its short-pa.ssing game 
to near-perfection, outskaled Chicago 7-1 
on rare double hat trick by Maurice (Rock- 
et) Richard and Bernie (Boom Boom) 
GeofTrion, hustled past Detroit 4-2 but ran 
into une.xpeeted resistance in New York 
when .second-place Rangers surprised Ca- 
nadiens and Christmas night crowd of 
15,308 with .5-1 triumph in National Hock- 
ey League. Detroit beat Boston 3-2, tied 
Toronto l-I to hold third place as Black 
Hawks, beaten by Maple Leafs 5-2, came 
back to outscore last-place Boston 4-2. 
TRACK & FIELD 
Dave Stephens, little Au.stralian distance 
star who u.ses his pretty wife Beverley as 
pat®maker in early-morning wind sprints, 
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stepped smartly through rain in 13 :37.6 for 
3 miles to upset Hungary’s famed Sandor 
Iharos for second time in five days at Mel- 
bourne. Iharos, later found to be suffering 
pulled tendon and misplaced anklebone, 
was ordered to rest for three months. 

U.S. stars Parry O’Brien, Lon Spurrier 
and Bobby Morrow, in New Zealand on 
good-will tour, easily outdistanced local 
talent, treated fans to sample of what to 
expect in Olympic Game.s. In meet at 
Christchurch, strongboy O’Brien, who has 
consistently surpassed New Zealand shot- 
put record, spiraled discus 151 feet 7 inches 
while Spurrier battled grass track and stiff 
breeze for 1:51.2 half-mile. Sprinter Mor- 
row had little trouble in 100-yard dash, 
winning in 0:09.8. 

SKIING 

Verne Goodwin, slick-skiing former U.S. 
Olympian from Pittsfield, Mass, now a stu- 
dent at Cambridge, skidded down trails at 
Sestiere, Italy to win giant and special .sla- 
lom events, helped teammates beat Oxford 
in annual meet. Next day Goodwin again 
captured .same events but combined Ox- 
ford-Cambridge squad lost challenge match 
to .skilled skiers from Bologna University. 

SOCCER 

England’s pro soccer players, who perform 
before TV’ cameras almost weekly, con- 
cluded they are no different from actors, 
refused to play in future televised matches 
unless they get extra fees from BBC. 

Real Madrid put together fantastic 
speed and pinpoint marksmanship to over- 
whelm Partizan of Belgrade 4-0 in first 
round of quarter finals for European Cup 
before 130,000 who jammed way into Cha- 
martin Stadium at Madrid. 

HARNESS RACING 

Billy Haughlon, able young horseman 
from Massapequa, N.Y., set all Lime records 
again, pushing his trotters and par«rs to 
$-599,445 in earnings and 168 winning races 
to rank as U.S. harness racing's No. 1 driver. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED — Sandor Iharos, .skinny record- 
breaking Hungarian track star; named Ath- 
lete of the Year, in worldwide 21-country 
poll by Gorman .sports weekly Jnternatio- 
na/c SpoH-Korrespondenz. Runners-up: 
Roger Moens of Belgium; Paul Anderson 
of U.S. ; Juan Manuel Fangio of Argent ina ; 
Louison Bobel of France: Tony Trabert of 
U.S.: Rocky Marciano of U.S.: Vladimir 
Kuts of Russia; Rafer Johnson of U.S.; 
Michael Kn'vonosov of Ru.s.sia (/or S/’.s 
Sporismon of the Year, see page 18). 

MARRIED -Joe Louis, 41, portly former 
heavyweight champion; and Rose Mor- 
gan. 42, wealthy divorcee, co.smetics man- 
ufacturer known to friends as ‘"Helena Ru- 
benstein of Harlem” ; he for third time 
(twice to Marva Trotter); .she for second 
time; on Christmas Day, in New York. 

MARRfED Eno.s (Country) Slaughter, 39, 
hustling veteran major league outfielder 
with Kansa.s City; and Helen Spiker, 25, 
airline stewarde.s.s, voted ‘‘most beautiful 
girl in government” when .she worked in 
Washington in 1951; he for fifth time; she 
for first time; at Cumberland, Md. 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADINC COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


EAST 

Alat)ama89 HolyCross84 
ConneetiecUM- NYU82 
Duke92 Pilt54 
Duquesne?!- LQy.(L.A.)55 
Fordham94 Ru|gers54 

SOUTH S SOUTHWEST 
Akron95 BallSl.83 
Akron 87— Iona S4 
Boston U. 87— David son 69 
Clemson 94— Fla. State 76 
CIem5on89— Tenn,86 
Colgate 87— Tenn. 83 
Colgate 86- Davidson 51 
Dayton 89— Kentucky 74 
Dayton 77-Utah 73 
Florida 74 -Miami (Fla.) 69 
Fla. SI. 86— Boston II. 52 
Houston 86- Kan. SI, 79 
Kenlucky72— Minn.SS 
toy, (N-0.) 71- Brad. 65 
Memp. St. 98 — Ariz. 92 
Memph.SI.98— Tex. W. 70 
Miami(Fla.)80 -Bradley 73 
JMinn. 90— Utah 77 
Mt.Sl- Mary's 78— Wat. 75 
Miss.St.79-Fla.SI.71 


Manhattan 71-G. Wash. 6: 
Manhattan85 Corn. 82 
SI. Jos. 83 - AlbnshtSI 
Selon Hall 61— Colby 54 
Temple 93— Penn 72 


Miss. St. 89 —Davidson 82 
N.C. St. 95-Brig. YoungSl 
Ohio SI. 72 'Tulane65 
0kla.City 64~TCU54 
Okla. City 76— Auburn 58 

S uanlicoI09 LeMoyne86 
uanl. 10D-Mt.St.Mary"s7l 
Quantlco94 Akran74 
Rice82— Auburn 80 
Rice75 -Kansas66 
San Fran.61— Loy.(H.O.)43 
Tenn, 80— Boston U. 77 
Tula ne 91- Wash. St. 52 
TulsaS4 Baylor59 
VanderblltSS Ga.61 
WakeFor.98-Clemson 79 
WakeFor.87 ColgaleSO 
Wake For. 86- B. Young 80 
WakBFor.95- Mi$s,St,68 
W.Va.S9 -'Richmond74 


WiST 

Cinoinnati 87 -DePauw58 
OsPaalSi WaylandfS 
Delroill09-Bald.-Wal.8S 
Illinois 97- DeP8ul79 
Illinois a2-0kia. 58 
Indiana 82— Drake 79 
IndlanaSO Cinclnnati61 
Iowa St. 37 — Vanderbilt 76 
Kansas 62-SMU 58 
Louisville 84 Marquette 68 
Mlch.St.g4 NotreOame73 
Mich. SI. 72 Wyoming 62 
Missourlsi— Idaho 57 

FAR WEST 
Calif. 64 -Ariz.Sl.59 
Calif. 84- Arizona 74 
Calif. 78 —Dartmouth 59 
Colo. A&M60 -CqId. 58 
Colo, St.86-WayrB6l 
Colo. St. 67 Wayne 56 
Dartmouth 61— uses? 
Denver 65 -Iowa St. 62 
lawBSt.72-Colo, A4M60 
Michigan 81- Oregon 71 

Montana 60-Whltwo'th 46 

Montana 85— Gonzaga 69 


Ohio St. 94— Wash. 73 
Okla. A£M 70 -Saylor 51 
Okla. A&M 67- Okla. 66 
Okla. City 76- Auburn 58 
Purdue 67— Butler 59 
St. Louis 85— Wash. 77 
San Fran. 75 Wichita 65 
SMU 85— Wichita 67 
Vanderbilt66 -Nebraska 48 
Wash. (St. L)75-ldaho 62 
Wash.(SI.L.)55-Cofnell50 
Wichita 79— TCU 69 
Wisconsin 71-NRbraska 52 


Mont. St.85— UtahSt.81 
Oregon 85- N'weslernSl 
Oregon St. 84— Michigan 71 
Oregon SI. 63— N 'western 6] 
St. Mary's 70— Portland 68 
Seatlle84-St. Mary's 69 
SeaUle73- St. Mary’sS4 
S. Cal. 68 — Dartmouth 50 
S Cal. 64 Santa Clara 49 
Slantord62 -SaniaCJaraSS 
Stanford 56- Dartmouth 55 
Utah St. 64— Mont. SI. 59 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN OrVISION 


I. P 


delphia 


'-15; L-6 
Pet.: .714 

2. Botlon 

W-12; L-9 
Pet.: .571 

3. Syracuse 

W-13; L-10 
Pet.; .565 

4. New York 
W-12; L-ll 
Pet.: .522 


Minneapolis 

111-104 

115-112 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Boston 

104-111 

112-115 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


60X1 NO 

EZZARO CHARLES, 10 round split decision over Bob 
Albiighl. heavyweights, San Francisco. 

JULIO CARRERAS. 12-raund decision over Luis Ren- 
don. foi Cuban light heavyweight title, Havana. 

AL ANDREWS. ID-round decision over Luther Raw- 
lings, middleweighls, Miami Beach 
CHARLEY JOSEPH. lO-round decision over Sammy 
'Walker, middleweighls. Holyoke, Mass. 

GENE POIRIER and CARMINE FIORE. lO-round draw, 
welterweights. New York. 

FRANKIE RYFF, 10-round decision over Baby Vas- 
quez, lightweights, New York. 

REUBEN SMITH. 8-round TKO over Cleo lane. Feath- 
erweights, Los Angeles. 

HENRY (PAPPY) GAULT, IS-round decision over 
Johnny O'Brien, tor U.S- bantemweight title, Spar- 
tanhurg, S.C. 

KEVIN JAMES, 10-round decision over Bobby Sinn, 
for Australian bantamweight title, Sydney. 

HITOSHI MISAKO. 10-round decision over Takeshi 
Yamaguchi, For Japanese flyweight title. Tokyo 


HOCKEY 

Natl. Hockey League 

1. Montreal Chicago Detroit New York 

W-22. L-6;T-7 7-1 4-2 1-5 

Pts.; 51 


CARMEN BASILIO, world welterweight champion, 
named November winner in Professional Athlete of 
fhe Year foil, New York. 

MASARU FURUKAWA. lecoid-breaking swimmer, 
named Japan's outstanding athlete of 1955, Tokyo. 
NORMIE KWONG, Edmonton Eskimos fullback, 
voted Canada’s outstanding male athlete of year, 
Edmonlon. 

H. B. CHIEF, owned by Roland Lacroix, voted Can- 
ada's Harness Horse of the Year, in poll conducted by 
Canadian Sportsman. 

HORSE RACING 

DECATHLON: $8,375 Dade County Handicap, 6 f., by 
4 leriglhs. In 1:103/5. Tropical Pk., Fla. Gene Martin 

JUDY DARLING: $3,000 Yulelide Purse. 6 f.. by 3 
lengths, in 1:11 4/5, Fairgrounds. New Orleans. Lor- 
rett Breaux up. 

SOCCER 

(Natl- Challenge Cup) 

Brookhattan-Galicia 6— Oonish A.C. 0 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

BEN HECKSCHER, Harvard, over Oliver Stafford, 
15-11, 17-14, 15-11. invitation intercollegiate tour- 
nament. University Club, New York. 


2. New York Boston Montreal 

W-16; I-IO: T-6 3-3 S-1 

Pts.; 38 

3. Dairoli Boston Montreal 

W-10;L-ll:T-l2 3-2 2-4 

Pis-; 32 

4. Chicago Monlieal Toronto 

W-Jl, L-16; T-8 1-7 2-5 

Pts-: 30 

5. Toronto Chicago Oeiioit 

W-ll: L-18; T-6 5-2 1-1 

Pts,; 28 

6 Boston New York Detroit 

W-8. L-t7: T-9 3-3 2-3 

Pts.: 25 


(American Hockey League) 
Providence 4 Cleveland 3 
Suflalo 4 Pittsburgh 2 
Hershey 7 Springfield 3 


HONORS 

ALAN AMECHE, Buftimore Colts, picked as Nafionaf 
FootbaH league's pro Rookie of Year, New York. 

DON HOLLEDER, Army quaiierback, voted Nils 
V, (Swede) Nelson Sportsmanship Award, Boston. 


SQUASH TENNIS 

VICTOR ElMALEK, New York, over James Pngoft, 
)5-]3. 15-11, 16-15, Nat). Squash Teams Assn, fall 
handicap tournament, City AC, New York. 

TABLE TENNIS 

TOSHIAKI TANAKA won Japanese men’s student 
championship, Osaka 

TENNIS 

BUDGE PATTY, Los Angeles, over Pierie Darmon. 
6-4, 6-2, 6-4, Inti, tournament, Tunis. 

MILAN BRANOVICH, Czechoslovakia, over Juan Man- 
uel Couder, 3-6. 6-4, 6-3, 5-7, 7-5, men's singles 
title, Christmas tournament. Barcelona. Spain. 

EDOA BUDING. Argentina, over Alicia Uri, 3-6. 6-2. 
6-2, women’s singles title, Christmas tournament, 
Barcelona. 


WATER SKIING 

(All-American tournament. Cypress Gardens, Fla.) 

PAUL SMITH, Winter Haven. Fla., men's overall title. 
CONNIE DER. Univ. ot Florida, girls' overall title. 

DICK POPE JR., Cypress Gardens, men's slalom lllle. 
At CROCKETT, Jacksonville Navy Base, men's friclis 
tille. 

BOB CLARK, Winter Haven, men's jumping tille. 
HENRY HOLMES, W. Palm Beach, veterans' title. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 


HOTBOX 


WASHINGTON PLAYERS 


The Question: 

How have you changed in the 40 
years since playing in the first of the 
Rose Bowl series, Jan. 1, 1916, between 
Brown and Washington State? 


BENTON M. BANGS, CHELAN, WASH. 



County comm. Halfback 


“Little other than atiding 40 years. I’m 
within 15 pounds of my playing weight; 
my health is good; but I’ve lost those 
curls 1 used to paste down.” 



■‘J played at 170 pounds, and fully en- 
joyed the competitive spirit. I have a 
few wrinkles, but the same spirit made 
me a .sports fan for 40 years.” 


“Changed? No more chan anyone would 
change in the Marines, from which I re- 
tired as colonel. Living quietly in Berke- 
ley. Getting older but not old.” 


“I’m less impetuous, far more tolerant 
and now realize that the other fellow 
knows something too. I know the world 
is not the rosy apple it looked in 1916.” 



"From gridiron to commodore, L^SN 
(ret.). In two wars, awarded Bronze Star, 
I.iegion of Merit, Honorary Commander 
of Military Division of British Empire.” 



I 


“Changed from city life to farming. I 
farmed wheat in Canada and the U.S. 
Don’t know where the years went, but 
let's do this again in another 40 years.” 


H. A. APPLEQU 1ST, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 



Physical educator Guard 


“I’ve lost my hair but was salved with 
the saying, 'Grass doesn’t grow on a 
busy street,’ until a wag said: ‘Neither 
does it push up through concrete.' ” 


C. A. ZIMMERMAN, YAKIMA, WASH. 





School official End 


“I was 19, single and free; now I’m mar- 
ried, have three children, nine grand- 
children. Intere.st in sports has contin- 
ued as coach and school administrator.” 


BASIL B. DOANE, BEAVERTON. ORE. 



Businessman Fullback 



“The toughest teams I’ve faced are old 
age and health. When I met up with 
them, the gridiron training I got in team- 
work and determination served me well.” 


“Very little. Same hair, .same weight. 
But that car in the center lane, cutting 
in and out, isn’t mine. I’m on the right, 
stretching my future as far as I can.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



BROWN PLAYERS 


PIERRE TEETS, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 



Police lieutenant Tackle 


“My life has been like the weather - 
fair sailinff following the hurricane. W'th 
three grandchildren and retirement 
ahead, I find ‘the last is best.’ ” 


FRITZ POLLARD, NEW YORK 


Publicist All-America Back 

“In 1916, 1 weighed 1.55. Today T weigh 
215, have weighed up to 230. Worked 
my way through college pre.s.sing clothes. 
Today, I earn $20,000 a year.” 


OR. EDGAR STAFF, PROVIDENCE. R.l. 






Health Dept. OHicial Guard 


“My weight’s the same, but it’s differ- 
ently distributed. It isn’t the same kind 
of weight. Football is still my top inter- 
est. Belong to local gridiron club.” 




H. P. ANDREWS. ATTLEBORO. MASS. 


IRVING FRASER, PROVIDENCE, R.l. 


BILL ORMSBY, BOSTON 





"The phy.sical change is obvious. Forty 
years have slowed me down, but have 
left me more philosophic, more consider- 
ate of the other guy and his problems.” 


“A year with the Seabees, after I was 50, 
left its notches. In college. I could walk 
away with 300 pounds. Today I can bare- 
ly lift 100,” 


“No. My energy is the same. Couldn’t 
‘take’ six days on a train to Los .Angeles, 
as in 1916. Thanks to Ralph Damon and 
TWA, it’s only 10 hours now.” 


OR. J. H. WEEKS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


FURBER MARSHALL, CARLISLE, PA. 



Pres., Carlisle Corp. End 


EDW.M. MURPHY, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 



End 




“A football knee plus an unsuccessful 
spinal fusion have restricted my activi- 
ties and added great weight. I gave up 
golf, but my .sports interest is high.” 


“I’ve added 25 pound.s, a white mane- 
learned and forgotten a few things. I’ve 
traded a rampant approach for a benign 
view. Still watch the things 1 used to.” 


“If the spirit’s it. I’m as young as a 
Brown freshman. My hair is white and 
my waistline has adtled 10 inches, but 
that's just slipped from my chest." 


ANDY HILLHOUSE, KENMARE, N.Y. 



Merchandising cxec. Halfback 


“Very little, as you can .see. The girls 
still look my way, but I don’t look back. 
That’s a change. The motor runs good 
but knocks a bit at high speed.” 


JIMMY JEMAIL, NEW YORK 



Journalist Halfback 


“The enthusiasm and drive I had in 1916 
occasionally created an lagonisins. I have 
the .same drive, but painfully acquired 
tact has made life more pleasant.” 


NEXT WEEK: 

Are bowl games 
good or bad 
for football? 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T he mirror-bright cars which fill the eight color pages 
beginning on page 29 of this week’s Sports Illus- 
TRATh:D reflect in the names of their body styles — vic- 
toria, cabriolet, phaeton, landau, runabout — an era of 
classic car design not long past. But they reflect also in 
their magnificent grooming a sporting spirit which is 
independent of any period. It expresses itself equally 
well in the enthusiasm which greets today’s most mod- 
ern advances in the world of sport and in the proud 
care which painstakingly pre.serves the best things of 
yesterday. 

A fi.sherman may have used a hundred fishing rods: 
but he remembers, honors and keeps bright the great 
ones, and still anticipates with plea.sure the next new 
one he will hold in his hands. And the affection of a 
hunter for the oldest gun in his collection only in- 
creases the zest with which he apprai.ses tomorrow’s 
late.st model. 

Comparison.s between the old and new naturally 
suggest themselves. But the fact that today's automo- 
biles represent extraordinary improvements in per- 
formance, comfort and reliability — through develop- 
ments like automatic transmissions, power steering 
and pushbutton windows — simply adds to the sports- 
man’s appreciation of the forerunners like those in this 
week’s folio of fine cars. .A.nd names like hardtop and 
convertible take on an added luster because names 
like phaeton and runabout are in their background. 

As 1 looked at these cars I thought that many of our 
readers might agree with me that they show a wonder- 
ful part of the .sporting spirit: a recognition and enjoy- 
ment of perfection and a de.sire to see the best of its 
kind kept fresh. 

Jt is the sporting spirit, I think, which everyone can 
share with the sportsmen seated in these cars. Surely 
it’s a spirit which goes back a long way, and I rather 
imagine, for instance, that it must have been a proud 
sportsman some years ago who drove the surrey with 
the fringe on top — and kept it poli.shed. 



“Instead of my doing something for them, 
they have done something for me ” 



In President Eisenhower’s own words to 
the Institute: 

"Because of the failures in human 7'elation- 
ships, my generation has sulfered through 
two ivorld wars. The. threat of another will 
not be removed uritil the peoples of the world 
come to know each other’s problems, needs 
and hopes. I commend such public-spirited 
people for their devoted and unselfsh belief 
that the individual citizen can do something 
for world peace.” 


(A message from the 

Institute of International Education) 

“Like some of our friends in town who had in- 
vited foreign students to their homes, I had the 
idea that I was doing them a favor— in giving them 
a glimpse of what our American way of life was 
like. 

“I couldn’t have been more surprised to dis- 
cover, that instead of my doing something for 
them, they have done something for me. Many of 
our own cherished beliefs on politics or religion 
took quite a jolting— and our minds were opened 
aJiew by the chai’in and individuality of those 
students who reacted so naturally and winningly 
to our own situations and ideas.” 

Friendliness usually does wonderful and unex- 
pected things for e\'eryone it touches. 

The Institute of International tlducation admin- 
isters ])rograms for some 3000 foreign students 
who annually study in the United States. 

Hundreds of American homes have opened their 
doors to these foreign guests for dinner, for the 
evening, for weekends. Businessmen have invited 
them on inspection tours: church groups have 
given them a chance to experience the warmth of 
American life in a way that outside observation 
could never fully impart. 

As your New Year’s resolution-why not,— sev- 
eral times this year, make it a point to invite a 
foreign student to your home?— and reap the deep 
satisfaction of making a very real contribution to 
the world’s own precarious supply of good will and 
understanding. 


For furlher information on how yon can conii ibnte to the hospi- 
tality or spoiisorship programs for foreign stadents-write to:- 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

1 East ortli street, New York Citjj 


The Institute of International Education, founded in lOli). is a private, non- 
profit, tax-exempt agency which administers cxchange-of-persons programs 
between the United States and 80 countries. The Institute also servos as n 
clearing house for information on foreign study opportunities for Americans, 
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AN {MPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A THREE-WAY PARTNERSHIP 
THAT BENEFITS EVERYBODY 


lloiv the public, the magazine publishers and the 
V. S. Government cooperate to help keep 
the nation's economy growing ahvays stronger 


AS a reader of this magazine, the chances are that 
/\ you l)elong to a ‘’three-way partnersliip” rledi- 
i Y cated to intelligent saving and a sound econ- 
omy. For you prohahly liuy 1. nited States 
Savings Bonds. Nearly 40 jier cent of the families in 
America own them. Most Bond-owning families have 
saved enougJi in this way to pay for a serious illness, 
to provide something for old age, to make a down pay- 
ment on a house or take a long trip. And perhaps most 
important, these families have the wonderful feeling of 
security that the ownership and holding of these Bonds 
bring. 



Americans today are iniying Savings Bonds at an 
annual rate of more tlian S5.0U0. 000.000. In the time it 
takes yovi to read this page, approximately one minute, 
.America uill buy SIO.OOO wortli of Series F and H 
Bonds I 

How. you may ask, did this come about? 

It came al)out througli a great program of voluntary 
cooperation with the Treasury Department on the part 
of many groups, organizations aiul citiz(?ns. The maga- 
zine publishers have from the beginning been among 
the major suj)porters of the Bond program. They con- 
tribute millions of dollars' worth of advertising sjiace 
each year. 

Full credit for making Bond-huying a national habit 
is due that ‘’three-way partnership’*— the .American citi- 
zen, the fiovernment. and the volunteer groups, surli as 
the magazine piil)lishers. who irring Iruycr and seller to- 
gether tlirough the pages of their puhlications. 

All three partners will profit further iiy conliiuiing 
to help increase the nation’s .saving iJirougJj the sale of 
Savings Bonds. 

For so elTectively promoting tlic national welfare I 
wisli, on lieluilf of the Government, to extend to the 
magazine publishers our most sincere thanks. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


FORWARD LOOK AT THE POLITICO-SPORTING YEAR • AUSLANOER LOOK 
AT THE SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR « THE THREAT OF FLAM AND SHEA 
• THE WRESTLING FAN'S CURIOUS PSYCHE • CRICKET, NAVY FASHION 


SCOUTING REPORT FOR ’S6 

■TTOR THE REASON that Americans are 
a sports-loving people, it is con- 
sidered a good idea for a presidential 
candidate to show active interest in 
sport and thus perhaps win to his cause 
millions of fishermen, golfers and what- 
not. This is indeed sound political 
thinking, for, as President Eisenhower 
has remarked, sport is our national 
common denominator. There are, fur- 
thermore, lessons in democracy to be 
learned from sport. Former President 
Hoover has noted, for instance, that 
all men are equal before fish. 

This winter, with a presidential elec- 
tion coming up, potential candidates 
of the two parties — avowed, unavowed 
and dark horse— have been sitting as- 
siduously in duckblinds, polishing their 
putters to a silvery gleam and testing 
the tautness of racket heads, not un- 
conscious of that November day when 
the American people will draw the cur- 
tains on the voting machines and make 
their inscrutable choice between, per- 
haps, a Republican low-handicap golf- 
er and a Democratic dry-fly fisherman. 
As a service to its readers, SI has pre- 
pared a scouting report on the sporting 
backgrounds of several who, for one 
reason or another, have been mentioned 
as possible nominees of the two parties. 

It is not known, of course, whether 
President Eisenhower will decide to 
run again but, in any case, his accom- 
plishments in sport are well known. He 
is -a golfer, a fisherman, a hunter and 
fan. Here is the rundown on half a 
dozen others (more later if necessary): 

Democrats 

Adlai Stevenson: Likes all kinds of hunt- 
ing, especially quail, pheasant and 
duck. Pretty good shot with 12-gauge 
Ithaca pump. Missed a North Carolina 


buck last year. A fly-fisherman for 
trout and salmon but also plugs for 
bass. Fond of tennis, still plays a good 
game. Former 18-handicap golfer. Used 
to maintain three horses but gave them 
up because of constant travel and now 
borrows rides from a neighbor. 

Governor Averell Harriman: Likes tO hunt, 

and shot first deer at age of 8 in the 
Adirondacks, has hunted in West and 
in Austria. Particularly enjoys pheas- 
ant and has two favorite guns, both 
double-barreled 12-gauge Purdys. Once 
raised Labrador retrievers, one of which 
made the cover of Life (Dec. 12, 1938) 
before Harriman made a recent Time 
cover (Nov. 14, 1955). Used to bowl 
close to 200, was an eight-goal polo 
player and college oarsman. Ardent 
baseball fan and Dodger rooter, with 
fine mind for statistics. Topnotch 
bridge player, skier, bass fisherman. 
Senator Estes Kefauver: Made University 
of Tennessee varsity football team in 


Spring baseball training begins March 1, 
ar.d ordinarily the air would now be full of 
winter trades. One reason for the relative 
quiet in the American League: instead of 
flying back from Japan with the Yankees 
last month, Casey Stengel took Mrs. Sten- 
gel on a leksurely tour of India, the Middle 
East and Europe. When he gels back to his 
de.sk after the holidays, look for .signs of 
action, including a trade to bring the Yan- 
kees added pitching in exchange for surplus 
outfield strength. 

National League trading has also been on 
the quiet side. A reason: the world cham- 
pion Brooklyn Dodgers have trades in 
mind but are unwilling to block out their 
moves until they learn the draft status of 
Pitcher Johnny Podres, star of the World 
Series {see page The Surgeon General’s 
office, which was a.sked to review the med- 
ical findings on Johnny’.s bad back, ha-s 
now returned his file to local officials, who 
should .soon announce their verdict. 


sophomore year and during senior ^ear 
was All-Southern Conference tackle. 
Captain of track team as shotputter 
and discus thrower, with a throw of 
142 feet standing for a time as confer- 
ence record. Coached high school foot- 
ball at Hot Springs, Arkansas. Now 
shoots skeet, ice skates, swims in the 
Senate pool. Good fly-fisherman and 
rifle shot. Bagged Texas deer with first 
shot. Used to shoot around 90 before 
giving up golf. Likes to ride bicycle 
with children and owns motorbike. 

Governor Frank J. Lausche: Played Sandlot 
baseball (third base) in teens, then pro 
ball with Duluth, where he made rec- 
ord books with 14 assists, two putouts 
and an error in single game. Was with 
Lawrence, Massachusetts when World 
War I broke out. Played at Camp Gor- 
don, Georgia but after war turned down 
offer from Atlanta club in order to 
study law. Years later, as Ohio gover- 
continued on next page 


.Australian track fans have just enjoyed 
the heady sight of a 25-year-oid Australian 
milkman named Dave Stephens outrun- 
ning Hungary’s famed Sandor Iharos twice, 
once at 5,000 meters, once at three miles. 
Now it appears that Iharos has been run- 
ning in Australia with strained ligaments, 
due to a di.slocated ankle bone. A Sydney 
specialist has ordered him to take three 
months off for complete rest or risk danger 
to his great career. 

The U.S. indoor track season gets a boost 
with the announcement that Britain’s 
Brian Hew.son, one of the select five who 
have run a mile in less than four minutes, 
will arrive for two New York meets in 
February, the New York A.C. games and 
the National A.A.U. championships. 

Harness racing in 1955 drew 10,242,578 
customers who bet $476,728,009, both rec- 
ord figures. The 12 .states involved collected 
more than $34 million in tax revenue. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from ptige 9 

nor at $13,000 a year, was one of four 
considered for baseball commissioner 
at $65,000, but rejected opportunity. 
One of top bowlers in Middle West in 
early 1930s. Frequently attends Ohio 
State football games. Plays high-class 
billiards and has posted some flashy 
69s on 72-par Columbus (Ohio’' Golf 
Club course. Cold weather golfing gear: 
long woolen underwear, high lace boots 
and sizable tarn o’shanter which he 
shifts from ear to ear as one or the 
other gets numb. 

Republicans 

ViC9<pre«idont Richard M. Nixon: Principal 
outdoor recreation is swimming and 
he also uses the Senate pool. Prefers 
salt water. Took up golf just before vice- 
presidential nomination. Has fished 
and hunted. Fan of the Washington 
Redskins and Senators and attends 
games whenever he’s not too busy. 
Was a game volunteer at Whittier 
College, went out for practice but 
nev'er made any teams. He gets most 
of his exercise in fast walks around 
Washington. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren: One Of offi- 
cial Washington’s most ardent foot- 
ball and baseball fans, has attended 
half a dozen Redskin games, one Bal- 
timore Colts game and a Maryland 
game this fall. Seldom misses a Rose 
Bowl game. Threw out first ball at 
annual Congressional baseball game. 
Met wife in swimming pool at party. 
Son Robert is center on California Ag- 
gies. Likes to fish and hunt birds, went 
Chesapeake Bay fi.shing a few weeks 
ago. Has played golf. Boxed some in 
college. California’s most distinguished 
nocturnal grunion grabber. 

Sertator William F. Knowland: Attends 
couple of football games a year, 
swims occasionally in Senate pool, but 
principal recreation is walking, at ex- 
haustingly fast pace, through Capitol 
and Senate corridors, bounding up 
staircases because cannot wait for ele- 
vators. In recent years has made a point 
of attending annual California-Stan- 
ford game but missed it this year. 

Governor Goodwin J. Knight: In grade 
school teamed with Jimmy Doolittle 
as doubles handball champion, High 
school cheerleader. Made the Stanford 
Rugby team and broke nose against 
Santa Clara in 1917. Refers to daily 
staff conference as “skull practice.’’ 
Once made two hits in boys’ reforma- 
tory baseball game (but Mrs. Knight 
got three hits). Health-juice drinker 


(coconut and carrot cocktails, cabbage 
juice). When courting Mrs. Knight he 
challenged her to 100-yard race. She 
won. Does selting-up exercises and 
shadow boxes around governor’s man- 
sion. Does fine buck and wing and 
often leaves staff meetings with off-to- 
Buffalo shuffle. 

SPORTLER DES JAHRES 

A RESPECTED German sports puhlica- 
tion named hiternalionalen Spori- 
Korrespondenz has named Sandor Iha- 
ros. the superb Hungarian runner, its 
athlete of the year, or Sportier den 
Jchrc^, to give it the German. An 
American fiaaebaUspieler named John- 
ny Podres finished well down in the 
voting, although I nternationalen Sport- 
Korrei^pondem noted that while “Po- 
dres is relatively unknown outside 
America ... he is highly thought of in 
the United States.” 

SI thought highly enough of Podres 
to salute him this week as its second 
annual Sportsman of the Year, to suc- 
ceed the memorable Roger Bannister. 
It also thinks highly enough of the 
game of baseball to feel that in not too 
many years a baseball player of stature 
and significance may enjoy the interna- 
tional reputation of, say. a track-and- 
field athlete. Because just as modern 
track and field, primarily an Anglo- 
Irish-American sport, has .spread all 
around the world, so may baseball, 
which is becoming a highly popular 
.American export. It is extremely popu- 
lar in Latin America and, as the Yan- 
kees’ tour of Japan last fall proved, in 
the Far East as well. It is even being 
played more and more in Europe, too, 
w'hich is becoming receptive to pecu- 



ROSE BOWL GAME 

Owr gridders are playing today. 

At last they can smell the roses 
Because of those couratcher things 
They wear to protect their noses. 
— B.arney Hutchison 


liarly American sports: for instance, a 
football game between two U.S. Navy 
teams in Lisbon, Portugal early in the 
autumn drew a crowd of 45,000 people. 

So, maybe in a few Jahren an Amer- 
ican Basehallspieler might yet be the 
voters’ choice for 1 nternationalen Sport- 
Korrespondenz’ Sportier of the year. 
Till then, turn to page 19. 

AUSTRALIA, ANYBODY? 

rpHE RELEASE the other day of the 
-^1955 tennis rankings ga^'e U.S. ten- 
nis buffs a fine chance to kick around a 
remark tossed off last summer by Har- 
ry Hopman, the Australian Davis Cup 
captain. “As a group. ’’ said Harry, “the 
American top 10 is better than the 
Australian top 10.” Fortunately for 
Hopman — and unfortunately for his 
American counterpart Billy Talbert — 
the Davis Cup is not contested between 
10-man teams but between two or 
three of the best from each nation. 

Now that Tony Trabert has turned 
professional, the U.S. has little to offer 
in the form of a threat to Australia’s 
Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall. Most of 
the old familiar names are back again, 
but some of them belong to men such 
as Vic Seixas, 32 and over the hill as a 
singles player, and Art Larsen, the 
veteran temperamentalist. Even Ham 
Richardson, once regarded as the logi- 
cal successor to Trabert, may not make 
it. Now that he’s become a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, Ham admits his 
tennis must play second string to his 
studies. 

Where all this will leave the U.S. 
team won’t be known until the summer 
when they start playing the big inter- 
national tournaments. However, a pre- 
view of things to come may take place 
in Brisbane this month when the Aus- 
tralians run off their National Cliam- 
pionships (January 20 30). America 
was invited to send “two leading men 
players.” There were acceptances from 
two; 27-year-o)d Herbie Flam and 27- 
year-okl Gil Shea. Shea has experienced 
a few wonderful moments on a tennis 
court, but so far they have been too few 
and too far between. Flam is known in 
the trade as a great spoiler, and at one 
time or another during the last half a 
dozen years he has knocked off virtu- 
ally every big name in amateur tennis. 

If Flam and Shea play respectably 
in Brisbane this month, the USLTA 
brass may be able to smile again. If 
not, they might do worse than to con- 
sider a Davis Cup rule change. For in- 
stance: the U.S. top 10 against the Aus- 
tralian top 10. On those terms even 
Harry Hopman would give us a chance. 
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THE WRESTLING CROWD 

A WAITING the entrance of the wres- 
tlers for the next feature match, 
the crowd is strangely silent. The men 
chew their cigars, the women, most of 
them middle-aged, sit thoughtfully. A 
reverend in a clerical collar walks down 
the aisle and takes a seat in what would 
be the press section if the press attended 
wrestling matches. 



The hawkers yell out their ware.s 
confidently, addressing the spectators 
as equals, not deferentially as at the 
tennis matches or the horse show. There 
are soldiers and sailors here and there 
in the crow'd. It is an adult crowd; the 
law of this state says that bo}’s and girls 
under 16 may not attend professional 
boxing or wrestling matches. 

In one of the $5 seats sits an aston- 
ishingly thin man with a face like 
the edge of a knife and a wisp of a mus- 
tache that he keeps trying to brush 
away. He listens to a question and 
shakes his head. 

‘T will not give you my name,” he 
says, ‘‘but I will give you my philoso- 
phy. I have paid $5 to attend a pro- 
gram of professional wTestling because 
I con.sider the wrestling arena to be the 
natural refuge of the thinking man. 
Outside is the great absurd world in 
which traffic signs flash ‘Don’t Walk’ 
in all directions at once and television 
commercials show men lathering half 
their faces with a recomm.ended shav- 
ing cream and half with Brand X.” 

He shudders and draws the back of 
his hand rapidly back and forth across 
his knifelike face as if honing himself. 

“When I left home this evening,” he 
continues, “my brother-in-law lay fast 
asleep on the hide-a-bed sofa in the 
living room reekine of after-shave lo- 
tion. If I were a man instead of a 
mouse, I would thrown him out, but my 
wife is a strong woman and would 
break me in two. 

“Here a man can speak his mind, 
take his .stand, applaud virtue and de- 
nounce evil.” 

Suddenly, there is a great roar from 
the wrestling crowd and the thin man 
jumps to his feet with the others, bran- 
dishing his fist and .screaming unintel- 
ligibly. Down the aisle, lifting his feet 
high as if he were stepping in something 
unpleasant, comes a wrestler wearing 
a cap and gown, as for a college com- 
mencement exercise. He is attended by 


a lackey who wears long hair tied in the 
back with a small ribbon, a style rem- 
iniscent of George Washington as a 
young man. The wrestler is clearly 
Professor Shire, described in a program 
no:e as a graduate of Northwestern 
University and thus, in wrestling val- 
ues, entitled to professorial rank. As the 
Professor entens the ring, he doffs his 
mortar board, revealing his bleached 
blond hair, and the booing mounts in 
volume. An unescorted young woman, 
wearing her hair in a ponytail, cups her 
hands to her mouth and yells, “G’wan 
home, ya bum, ya.” A fat woman in 
a white hat and green sweater races 
to ringside as if to attack the Profes- 
sor, but instead she holds out an auto- 
graph book, which he signs with an 
evil smile. Another fat lady, wearing 
a flowered black dress, scurries down 
the aisle and stops to aim a Brownie 
Hawkeye flash camera at the Profes- 
sor, who is now mincing around the 
ring, lifting his feet high in the man- 
ner that infuriates the crowd. 

The crowd boos are shut off as if 
someone had turned a switch. Then, al- 
most at once, the crowd erupts again, 
but this time into applause and cheers. 
Down the aisle comes one of the heroes 
of the evening, Cowboy Carlson, a tall, 
gangling man wearing green calico 
chaps and a broad-brimmed hat. He, 
too, has bleached blond hair, but the 
crowd does not find it offensive. He 
walks with a rolling gait like a man 
who has just swung down from a horse. 
The thin man is on his feet applauding, 


and the autograph seeker and the 
Brownie camerawoman rush to their 
ringside stations. A distinguished-look- 
ing man in gray keeps jumping up from 
his seat and his wife (presumably) 
keeps pulling him down by the coat- 
tail. As the referee enters the ring, the 
boos mix with the cheers and the girl 
in the ponytail hairdo cries out wdth 
splendid impartiality: “G’wan home, 
ya bum, ya!” 

The pattern is repeated ail evening. 
The villains enrage the crowd with an 
assortment of remarkable dramatic 
skills. Lord Carlton of England looks 
at the crowd as if it were dirt. Fritz 
Wallick of Germany, with his monocle 
and Prussian haircut, compounds his 
hatefulness by facing the crowd and 
giving it a Fascist salute. The crowd 
becomes a lynch mob shooting blanks. 

Everything is orderly, logical and 
proceeds according to plan. By the 
time the big match of the evening is an- 
nounced, the thin man looks relaxed 
and happy, the girl in the ponytail is 
composed and quietly smiling. But a 
man leaving early passes the wrestlers' 
dressing room and catches a glimpse 
of Professor Shire sitting on a bench, 
cap and gown lying at his feet. He 
holds his bleached head in his hands. 
He does not look like a man who has 
suffered physical injury in the ring. 
What he looks like is a man who has 
been happy in the evening’s charade 
and now dreads to face the great, ab- 
surd world outside. 

continued on next page 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

eonlintied from page 11 

CANNONADE AT CHRISTCHURCH 

F ew Americans can watch cricket 
being played without concluding 
that a bunch of baseball players— the 
auditors often visualize themselves in 
the starring roles— could step in and 
reducethegame to shambles. This, alas, 
is not quite so, as a good many ex- 
second basemen have discovered over 
the years. But there are exceptions to 
prove every rule, and it is difficult not 
to suggest a short cheer in reporting 
that the crew of U.S. Navy Tanker 
Y.O.G. 70 (which is operating in the 



South Pacific as an adjunct of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition) went ashore re- 
cently at Christchurch, New Zealand, 
1) observed cricket being play'ed, 2) con- 
cluded that they could do better and 
3) astounded and delighted the local 
cricket fans by defeating the White 
Swan Wanderers, a team of first-class 
players, by three runs. 

The game was an unusual one in 
several ways. For one thing the sailors 
were oddly garbed; some of them wore 
borrowed cream-colored flannels, but 
most showed up in blue Navy pants 
and T shirts. They set out to hit home 
runs rather than to guard the wicket 
and demonstrated a native tendency 
to dust the New Zealand batters off 
when it was their turn to bowl. Both 
teams drank New Zealand beer after 
the fall of every third wicket, and the 
White Swan Wanderers seemed to al- 
ternate between fear of their lives and 
helpless laughter as the fray progressed. 
Even so, one of the country’s ablest 
cricket writers, Richard T. Brittenden, 
was unable to repress a note of genuine 
awe in his account of the invaders’ 
muscular play. 

“The Christchurch team,’’ he wrote, 
“batted first and scored 178. This total 
would have been much more modest 
had it not been for the refusal of the 
American wicket keeper. Bosun Bur- 
nett, to wear pads or more than one 
glove, and the insistence of most of the 
bowlers on throwing the ball at fearful 
velocity on the concrete pitch. The 
spectators were delighted with this 
cannonade . . . and with the long 
throwing of the visitors [a reference to 
outfielding) but appalled to find that 
from time to time they seemed to have 


abandoned shots at the wickets for the 
excitement of human prey. They'^ threw 
fast and straight and tremendous dis- 
tances and it may be that the fielding 
was responsible, indirectly, for the 
alacrity with which some of the bats- 
men got themselves out. 

“The American batsmen refused to 
accept the rites of padding up. Almost 
every one of them retreated to a posi- 
tion perhaps a foot outside the leg 
stump, held the bat out straight- 
armed, like a golf club, and then raised 
it to the ready with an air of expect- 
ancy. The Americans . . . had no 
Washington to lead them . . . but they 
did have Bosun Williams and Bosun 
Trowbridge and they were obviously 
equal to . . . any . . . cricketing occa- 
sion. One awed spectator said he had 
not in 30 years of cricket seen such a 
variety of strokes and some sort of rev- 
erence is certainly due a batsman who 
can make a vicious right hook at a ball 
outside his off stump and score six at 
very fine leg. There was, too, Williams’ 
running between the wickets: he made 
his ground with tremendous energy, 
but insisted on doing a right turn 
round the back of the stumps before 
setting off on the return journey. 

“. . . Last evening the Americans 
had their success as compensation for 
stiff limbs and sore hands. The Ameri- 
cans won, and won with a final flourish 
worthy of one of their own films.” 


DILEMMA WITH HORNS 

O LD TREATIES allow many of Can- 
ada’s native tribesmen a more lib- 
eral use of wild game than the paleface, 
but the laws still frown on market 
hunting. So the Province of Ontario 
has decided that a 26-year-old Indian 
named Howard Stevens went too far 
when he used a dead moose as down 
payment on a Chevrolet. A provincial 
court fined Stevens SlOO and fined an 
auto dealer $200, The moose was con- 
fiscated by the Crown. Stevens drove 
his automobile back to the used ear lot, 
and his fellow Goulais Reserve Indians 
sadly canceled plans for shooting more 
down payments. 

GOAL OF THE WEEK 

I N THE final moments of the Arse- 
nal-Blackpool soccer game, with 
Arsenal leading 4-0, a whistle sounded. 
Dennis Evans, Arsenal left back, think- 
ing the game was over, gleefully booted 
the ball toward his own goal. Con Sul- 
livan, Arsenal goalie, reaching down to 
pick up his cap, grinned and let the ball 
go by. Players shook hands and started 
off the field. The referee called them 
back. Seems no official had blown the 
whistle, but some spectator had. 

Arsenal won anyway, 4-1, with all 
hands agreeing that a chap should 
never take anything for granted. 


SPECTACLE 


REPORT FROM UNDERGROUND 

New explorers prove an old cave is the world’s longest 

This week at the annual meeting of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Atlanta, Ga. a handful of the country’s best cave 
explorers delivered some big news. In Kentucky, in the far reaches of 
Crystal Cave, they had connected with two adjacent caves, and this 
whole cave system now proved longer than any known. This announce- 
ment came after two years of hard and grimy work, as cavers like Roger 
Brucker and David Jone.s {opposite) pushed cautiously farther into the 
labyrinth. Though in two years they have worked through 32 miles of 
crisscrossing tunnels, tight ratholes, cracks, pits and mile-long canyons, 
along the tangled routes there are still more than 100 unexplored holes 
leading somewhere. Few scientists even can appreciate the effort of 
hard caving, or the adventure of it, but in the minds of many this news 
of Crystal Cave would surely stir up an old memory of Floyd Collins, 
who found the first mile of this labyrinth and died trying to find more. 

PH0T0GR.4PHS BY ROBERT HALMI 
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Tin: llSIlllOOk CKAWL 


Three miles inside the cave the explorers 
squirm for 60 feet through a hole 10 inches 
high. At the far end of this "fishhook” — 
so called because it is lined with cave-ony.x 


nubs that tear at the skin and clothing 
— each caver (ahoecl must grasp a sharp 
protrusion and swing himself 12 feet down 
the sheer, mud-slick wall of an onyx pit. 
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Tin: mmoMiJiss 


On the main route a floor c-raek suddenly 
widens into a black void. Roger Brucker 
ibcloiri leads a party to a near-dead end 
on a ledge 90 feet above the bottom of this 


“bottomless" pit. To go on, the cavers lean 
across this void, press their hands against 
the opposite wall ibelou-, right} and inch 
sideways until the chasm narrows again. 




CLOSE CAI.L l\ THE IHVER 


Crossing a mud bridge four miles inside 
the cave, Roger Brucker slips and falls into 
an underground river. After struggling for 
10 seconds under a ledge, Brucker finally 


finds the opening again and hangs on. As 
Caver Bill Austin leans over to as.sist him, 
a cloud of steam condensing from warmth 
of their bodies hangs in the dank cave air. 
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A COON TIIAP LEADS TO A LABYRINTH 


Beyond the small hole into which Trapper Floyd Collins first wriggled 
by COLLS J*H1M7-Y in 1917, explorers have pushed almost to the limit of their endurance 


T he ANNOUNCEMEtsiT by the Nation- 
al Speleological Society that a vast 
cave system lies under Flint Ridge in 
central Kentucky was directed at a 
limited number of specialists among 
the hundreds of scientists gathered this 
week in Atlanta, Ga. But throughout 
this country and abroad, to millions 
who have never been in a cave, the news 
came as an unexpected sequel to an 
old story that began 39 years ago. It 
was in 1917 on this Flint Ridge beside 
the winding Green River that 30-year- 
old William Floyd Collins, a farmhand, 
trapper, and— by the fate of things— 
cave explorer, squirmed into a small 
hole looking for a lost coon trap. Col- 
lins found instead a large cave. Such 
a find in that part of Kentucky in 
that year got little notice. The Indians 
and the first white Kentuckians found 
caves in tlial area more than 150 years 
ago. But when light was thrust into 
darkne.ss, Collins’ cave proved an ex- 
ceptionally vast and beautiful example 
of the slow work of subterranean water 
through almost infinite time. 

The entrance to Crystal Cave, as it 
became known, was later enlarged, so 
where Collins once squirmed in, guides 


can now lead a herd of sightseers with- 
out scuffing a shoe. One mile down the 
main corridor, behind a two-ton boul- 
der, the guide bids each gawping tour- 
ist notice a small, ragged hole called 
Scotchman’s Trap. Down this trap Col- 
lins crawled on to see more wonders, 
and beyond it for the past two years 
the country’s best cavers have been 
pushing 32 miles through a seemingly 
endless tangle of cave. 

LEGEND OF A LOST PASSAGE 

As anyone who read the headlines 
remembers, in 1925 Collins was trapped 
while crawling through treacherous 
sandstone seeking an alternate entrance 
to his cave. For more than a week 
maw'kishly curious crowds and huck- 
sters crowded around the rescue opera- 
tions. A young aviator, Cliarles Lind- 
bergh, was hired to fly out the photo- 
graphic coverage. A young reporter, 
Burke Miller, crawled into the cave 
with food, won the Pulitzer Prize with 
his stories and equally deserved a medal 
for his vain attempt to help Collins. 

In the years since, the sad song, the 
plots of fiction and other legends swirl- 
ing up around the tragedy of Collins 


have obscured the fact that he was a 
good caver, if not always a prudent one. 
With cans of beans stuffed in his pock- 
ets, by the light of a lantern, he went in 
alone. Beyond the Trap he found a lab- 
yrinth. He told his family that in one 
wide passage a man could walk erect 
for a mile, and this lost passage became 
part of llie Collins legend. In the early 
’30s a Spanish explorer named Navarro 
went in. He did not find the lost pas- 
sage, but he told of a river too wide to 
cross and of great white columns be- 
yond. The LSpaniard may have been a 
big talker, but no one will call him 
a liar. Such things are found deep 
in caves. Collins’ word was surely re- 
liable, in any case, and the Lost Pas- 
sage stood for yeans as a goal, an ul- 
Uma Thule, which must be down there 
somewhere. 

Sixteen years after Collins’ death, 
two miles down in the cave two explor- 
ers suddenly came upon Lost Passage. 
Two years ago the National Speleo- 
logical Society began an organized as- 
sault on Crystal Cave. In I^ebruary 
1954 two dozen cavers of the society 
lived for a week in the Lost Passage, 
continued on page 5^. 
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THE YEAR, THE MOMENT 
AND JOHNNY PODRES 


There was no Koger Bannister in 1955, towering above the crowded field of sport 
like an Everest, but there was a yellow-haired youngster from the Adirondacks 
who provided sport’s most rousing moment of the year — and its most significant 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


The ninth was Johnny Podres' inning. The anticipation of 
victory rode on every pilch. The first baiter tapped the ball 
hack to the pitcher's mound and Johnny, plucking the ball 
from the netting of his glove, threw him out. In Yankee 
Stadium 62,000 people leaned forward to watch Johnny 
Podresface the next man. He rawed on easy fly to left field 
and was out. (Fifty ^nillion or so TV watchers were holding 
their breath now too.) The third man took a called strike 
(the stadium crowd exploded with noise), took a ball, swung 
and missed (on explosion from coast to coasi), took o second 
ball high, fouled one, fouled another. The Brooklyn Dodger 
infield moved restlessly, fidgeting. Padres threw again, a 
big, fat, arrogant change-up that the hatter lopped on the 
ground. After a half century of wailing the Brooklyn 
Dodgers were champions of the world. 

T he grandfather of Johnny Podres climbed out of the 
mines of czarist Russia and came to America in 1904, the 
year after Cy Young and the Boston Red Sox beat Hans 
Wagner and the Pittsburgh Pirates in the first World 
Series. The chances are excellent that Barney Podres had 
never heard of Cy Young or Hans Wagner, or of the Boston 
Red Sox or the Pittsburgh Pirates, or of the World Series, 
or even, for that matter, of baseball. He was 24, and he had 
been working in the mines for 10 years. 

In America he found his way to an iron-mining com- 
munity in up.state New York in the rough foothills of the 
Adirondacks near Lake Champlain, married a Lithuanian 
girl and took his broad back and big hands down into the 
mines again. Forty-six years, two wives and eight children 
later he came out of the mines for the last time. 

Now he sits in his weather-beaten house in the company 
village of Witherbee, N.Y,, ailing from "the silica,” the 
miner’s disea.se, his great hands folded. Hi.s storj' is neither 


rare nor extraordinary; it has been repeated in one forrn 
or another in millions of American families. But it has a 
close reJation.ship to the reasons why Si’ORTS Illustrated 
this week salutes the old man’s grandson as its second 
Sportsman of the Year, to succeed Roger Bannister as the 
one person — of the millions active in sports all over the 
world in 1955 — who was most significant of the year past. 

For in the old man’s lifetime sports has grown from a 
minor diversion for a leisurely handful of people to a pre- 
occupying influence in almost every country on earth. 

Consider Joe Podres, son of old Barney and father of 
Johnny, the Sportsman of the Year. Like his father, he 
went down into the mines in his youth. But working con- 
ditions in the mines have improved, like working conditions 
almost everywhere, and a man has more time that is hi? 
own. Joe Podres spent a good deal of his free time playing 
baseball. He worked all week and played ball on Sundays, 
or whenever the local team could schedule a game. He was 
a topflight semiprofessional pitcher for 25 years, until he 
reluctantly retired three years ago at the age of 4J. Sports 
earned him no money to speak of (‘‘Eight dollars in eight 
years,” is one family joke about it), but the competition 
and the pride of victory over a quarter century did a great 
deal to offset the exacting drudgery that goes with simply 
digging iron ore. And it provided the key that opened the 
way for his son to make come true a modern version of one 
of those old legends of beggar.-? and kings and gold pots in 
the cabbage patch that were told for centuries by miners, 
farmers, peasants and other wishful Old World dreamers. 

Today, even the dream is different. It does not deal 
with beggar boys becoming kings, or knights on white 
chargers. The boy kicks a football alofig Gorky Street and 
imagines himself booting the winning goal for Spartak in 
continued on next page 


HOME TO WITHERBEE, N.Y., the mining town where he learned base- 
ball from his miner father, comes Johnny Podres, hero of the World Series. 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 

continued from page 19 

Dynamo Siadinm in Mosco«^ He belts a hurley ball along 
the rich lurf with a slick of Irish ash and thinks how grand 
it would he in Croke Park in Dublin saving (he All- 
Ireland title for Cork. He stands on the edge of a street 
in n village in Provence as the Tour de France wheels by 
arid sees himself pedaling into Parc des Princes Stadium 
in Paris, miles ahead of Louison Bnbet. He throws a ball 
against (he battered side of a house and dreams of pitching 
Brooklyn to victory in the World Series. 

Johnny Podres, with three other high school boys, drove 
out of Witherbee in August 1949, and 265 miles south to 
New York City to see the Brooklyn Dodgers play a base- 
ball game with the Boston Braves. It was the first major 
league game Johnny Podres had ever seen. 

“We sat way up in the upper -left-field stands,’’ Podres 
recalls. “Newcombe was pitching. The Dodgers had the 
sameguystheyhavenow: Robinson, Reese, Campy, Hodges, 
Furillo, Snider. I’ve always been a Brooklyn fan, and that 
day I made up my mind. I’m going to pitch for Brooklyn.” 

Johnny planned to see the Dodgers play again the next 
day but it rained, and the day after that when the Dodgers 
were playing again, some other youngster was sitting in 
the upper-left-field stands daydreaming of playing in the 
majors. John Podres was back in Witherbee, still a high 
school kid rooting for Brooklyn. While the Dodgers went 
on playing, winning and losing pennants, John Podres went 
on to become captain of his high school basketball team, 
to pitchjhis high school team to its league championship, 


to date, to dance, to hunt deer in the hills outside of town, 
to fish through the ice of Lake Champlain in the winter. 

Then the major league scouts came around and the dream 
began to come true for John Joseph Podres. Two or three 
clubs were interested in him for their minor league farm 
clubs, but for one reason or another John did not sign. His 
father says, “I think he was just waiting for Brooklyn to 
come along.” Come along they did. and Johnny signed a 
contract and, in 1951, went off to the Dodgers’ farm sys- 
tem. He won 21 and lost five in his first year, later caught 
the eye of Dodger Manager Charley Dressen and in 1953 
was indeed pitching for Brooklyn in a World Series. That, 
however, was far from being the magic moment, because 
young Podres was driven from the mound by the New 
York Yankees, who were beating Brooklyn again, for the 
fifth time in five World Series meetings. 

John Podres is on good terms with luck, however, despite 
a chronic bad back and a midseason appendectomy. Last 
fall, as most of the world knows, he got a second try at 
immortality. Fittingly enough, it was on his 23rd birthday. 
Brooklyn had lost the first two games of the World Series — 
and Johnny himself had not finished a game since early 
summer— but he was the right man in the right place that 
day. The Yankees could not rattle him, nor could they con- 
nect solidly against his arrogant blend of fast balls and 
lazy-Iooking slow ones. The Dodgers not only won that 
game but the next two to take the lead in the Series and 
approach the brink of incredible victory. 

Then they lost the sixth game, woefully. People in Brook- 
lyn were saying, “those bums,” and not in tones of rough 
affection. Rather it was an expression of heartbroken anger 
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1955 A MEMORABLE YEAR 


DRAWING BY ROBERT RKiER 



and frustration, that they should have come so close only 
to lose again. They had always lost to the Yankees in the 
World Series. They had always lost to everybody in the 
World Series. They were losing now. They would always lose. 

At this propitious moment the grandson of old Barney 
Podres stepped forward, bowed to the audience and prompt- 
ly became the hero of the year. It w’as the setting of the 
dream of glory, and Johnny Podres knew exactly what to 
do. He beat the Yankees for a second time, shut them out 
without a run in that old graveyard of Brooklyn hopes, 
Yankee Stadium itself. Johnny Podres pitched with his ears 
shut. The explosive noise of the crowd, the taunts of the 
Yankee bench never got through to him. “I guess I didn't 
really hear the noise,” says Johnny, “until I came up to 
bat in the ninth.” By that time the noise was for Johnny 
Podres, pitcher, and it was time for him to hear it. 

In winning — and this was, in retrospect, the most ex- 
citing and fascinating thing about the Series — Johnny 
became the personification, the living realization of the 
forgotten ambitions of thousands and even millions of on- 
lookers who had pitched curves against the sides of their own 
houses and evoked similar visions of glory, only to end up 
at the wheel of a truck or behind a desk in an office. What 
was happening transcended any game, or any sport . . . 

. . . Tfie flussfan more often than riot ends up in a 
factory turning out heavy machinery for the slate; he keeps 
his emotions under control until he can gel to his seat high 
up On the side of Dynamo Stadium where he can yell his 
heart out for Spartak. The Irishman puts his hurley slick 
away and (ends dutifully to the farm, except when he can 
get down to Cork City to shout for Cork against Tip or 


Limerick. The Frenchman uses his cycle only to ride back 
and forth from home to shop to cafi; hut the day the T our 
goes through his village he's hack on the curb again, icatch- 
ing, watching, as the wheels fly by. Dreams die hard. 

And so, when the country boy from the small mining 
village stand.s alone on the mound in Yankee Stadium in 
the most demanding moment of one of the world's few 
truly epic sports events, and courageously, skillfully pitches 
his way to a success as complete, melodramatic and extrav- 
agant as that ever dreamed by any boy, the American 
chapter of the International Order of Frustrated Dreamers 
rises as one man and roars its recognition. 

There were others in the world of sport eminently fitted 
for the robes of Sportsman of the Year. 

Sandor Iharos set five world records in 195.5, astounding 
records that left track and field aghast. Donald Campbell 
kept faith with the memory of his father by surmounting 
setback after setback to drive his jet-propelled hydroplane 
to the fastest speed ever achieved on water. Humberto 
Mariles ignored the excruciating pain of a cracked coccyx 
to execute with matchless grace the superb rides necessary 
for Mexico to win the International Jumping Champion- 
ship. Rocky Marciano broadened his omnipotent rule over 
heavyweight boxing. Paul Anderson performed Bunyan- 
esque feats of weight lifting that evoked admiration and 
applause even in Russia. Aging Jackie Robinson retained 
the fiery spirit of the competitor sufficiently to light an 
exciting spark of success under his Brooklyn teammates 
during the pennant race and again in the World Series. Mrs. 
Mildred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias brought great credit 
continued on next page 
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to sport by tho courage, serenity and 
bright good humor she displayed in 
the face of a terrifying attack of cancer. 
Juan Fangio combined magnificent skill 
and cold, practical courage to drive 
racing cars faster than anyone else in 
the world. Otto Graham came out of 
the ease of retirement to lead the des- 
perate Cleveland Brown.s to yet an- 
other magnificent season. Eddie Arcaro 
rode a horse as well as ever a horse can 
be ridden. Julius Helfand quietly and 
efficiently dedicated himself to the 
Augean task of cleaning up boxing. 
Ray Robinson wrotea brilliant chapter 
of climax to the most dramatic come- 


F or some sportsmen the moment of 
great achievement comes in front 
of the tense crowd when the next pitch, 
the final burst of speed or the harrow- 
ing putt will decide a great struggle. 
For others it arrives in solitude — in a 
far-off mountain stream or at dawn in 
a damp and lonely duckblind. After a 
shoot in Georgia a few weeks ago, Adlai 
Stevenson interrupted his pursuit of 
the presidency to deliver one of 1955’s 
most eloquent tributes to the excite- 
ment and beauty of the hunt. 

“I've seen two marvelous things in 
nature in my life,” Stevenson told a 
friend. “One was a flock of 8,000 Can- 
ada geese on the move from Horseshoe 
Lake to the Mississippi flightway. They 
would sail right over the gravel beds, 
and the eastern sun would light up 
their underbellies and give them a faint 
pink color. At the same time I could 
hear thousands of wings beating. 

“But next to the geese, the second- 
best thing I’ve seen was that flight of 
ducks this morning. The ducks would 
go over the tops of the trees and come 
down through them. It was a thick 
kind of a jungle, and you had to shoot 
fa.st between the tree.s. It was different 
from any shooting I had done before, 
and it was very exciting. What a won- 
derful sight that was this morning— 
that flight of ducks!” 

Yet it is the man performing before 
the multitude who draws the applause, 
and so it was that the public’s .sports- 


back in the history of boxing. And 
dozens of others, with names like Cas- 
sady. Tabori, Alston. Russell, Sowell, 
Stengel . . . the list is endless if you 
listen to the sincere arguments from 
every part of the world of sport. 

But nowhere else in that vast, heter- 
ogeneous and wonderful world did such 
a moment exist in 1955 as that of the 
seventh game of the World Series. No- 
where else did a man do what he had 
to do 80 well as Johnny Podres did that 
day. Nowhere else in all the world did 
sports mean as much to so many people 
as it did the clay John Podres beat 
the Yankees. 


men for 1955 were those who did the 
things they could see and read about. 
From New Year’s Day to New Year’s 
Eve, there was scarcely a week— some- 
times hardly a day — when some per- 
fo.''ming sportsman failed to electrify 
and astonish the measureless audience 
that follows and cheers its heroes. 

As 1955 began basketball had already 
arrived with the name of Tom Gola 
leading all the rest. This tall, quiet, 
graceful young man, then in his senior 
year at La Salle College in Philadel- 
phia, appeared in 1955's sports arena 
with two previous All-America ratings 
to his name. For the third straight sea- 
son he proved that there is nothing he 
can’t do on a basketball court with ex- 
quisite precision. He left no monuments 
in the record book, but be led hi.s team 
into the N CAA playoffs and all the way 
to the championship finals against San 
Francisco University in Kansas City. 

Towering among the San Francisco 
players was Bill Russell, 6 feet 9^ 
inches of chocolate-colored awkward- 
ness— until he started to play. Then he 
was a leaping, reaching, bounding mas- 
ter of the basketball. The final score was 
77-63 for San Francisco, and all of a 
sudden Bill Russell, not Tom Gola, was 
college basketball’s player of the year. 

The Detroit Red Wings dominated 
the National Hockey League for the 
seventh straight year, but the violence 
and passion of the game was still the 
monopoly of the second-place Montreal 


Canadiens and their trio of uninhibit- 
ed Habitants: Maurice (Rocket) Rich- 
ard, Boom Boom GeolTrion and Jean 
Reliveau. 

Characteristically, it was the Rocket 
wlio launclied 1955’s (and almost any 
year’s) wildest sporting frenzy. Several 
nights after the Rocket was suspended 
by NHL President Clarence Campbell 
after a skull-cracking session in Boston, 
the Canadiens returned to their home 
ice, and the mere sight of President 
Campbell entering the arena started 
14,000 Montreal fans on a riot that 
spilled out into the streets of the city. 
By the time it was over, Montreal 
looked as if it had been through a Mar- 
tin and Lewis comedy. After the air 
and the ice were cleared of the 1955 
season, the Rocketless Canadiens were 
in second place, and, as usual, they 
dropped the Stanley Cup to Detroit. 

When Roger Bannister, the 1954 
Sportsman of the Year, combined w’ith 
Australia’s John Landy to break the 
seemingly impregnable barrier of the 
four-minute mile, it seemed inevita- 
ble that 1955’s track and field season 
would be an anticlimax. But Wes San- 
tee began the year with a serie-s of in- 
door duels against Gunnar Nielsen, 
Denmark’s foremost middle-distance 
runner, and it seemed as if these two 
might make track history. Running 
before packed arenas they each broke 
the world indoor 2 rjile record — first 
Santee in 4 :03.8, then Nielsen in 4 :03.6, 
but the four-minute barrier remained 
intact. 

Spring was coming. The winter- 
bound were moving out of doors to test 
their tenni.s rackets, golf clubs and fish- 
ing rods. The reassuring whack of ash 
against horsehide was drifting north- 
ward on the breezes from I<''lorida train- 
ing camps to tell of five and a half 
months of baseball to come. But before 
baseball could monopolize the spotlight 
there were two hallowed spring rituals 
to be observed: the Kentucky Derby 
and the Indianapolis “500.” 

The 1955 Derby promised very lit- 
tle suspense on the track itself, William 
Woodward's big bay, Nashua, cham- 
pion 2-year-old of the previous year, 
had already disposed of Summer Tan 
in one eastern race, and the only other 
likely contender was a chestnut colt 


SI’S PORTRAIT OF 
THE YEAR IN SPORTS 

The pictures on the next five pages 
catch memorabJe moments of the year 


1955’S TRIUMPHS REVISITED 

The golfer of his lime, an unbeaten heavyweight and a 
big bay coll made a part of the year’s sports memory book 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO 



BAT, RUNNER AND UMP, caught in frozen-inslant tableau, recall Basubull 1955 as Yan- 
kees’ Mickey Mantle {deporting foot) streaks for first base while Teammate Rizzuto heads home. 


HIGH SPIRIT at Point suggests 
later victory over Naval Academy. 



from California with the silly name of 
Swaps. Not only that, but Nashua 
would be carrying the peerless Eddie 
Arcaro, in his 24th year of riding, the 
greatest money-winning jockey of all 
time (more than $18,000,000). Swaps 
might look good for a mile or so, but 
he would never stand up to the finish 
of the big colt from Belair Stud. 

Swaps went to the front as promised 
and, true to his style, Na.shua bided 
his time. At the top of the backstretch 
Arcaro had Nashua ahead of the pack 
and was making his run at Swaps. The 
Californian allowed Nashua to draw 
almost even, but when Nashua should 
have started his firtal drive, the drive 
was not there. It was Swaps, not 


Nashua, who pulled ahead to win the 
wreath of roses. 

Was it a fluke? While Californians 
gleefully trumpeted that at last they 
had bred the horse of the century, 
the rest of the country began to ask for 
a rematch. It came about— at Chi- 
cago’s Washington Park on August 31 
—and Nashua, under Arcaro’s master- 
ful guidance, evened the score by such 
a convincing margin that turf writers 
unhesitatingly named him Horse of the 
Year. Carried along in the glory of this 
Race of the Year, Nashua's two part- 
ners— 81-year-old Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
mons and 39-year-old Eddie Arcaro- 
certainly qualified as 1955’s foremost 
trainer and jockey. 


The Derby and the “500”— two in- 
dispensable climaxes to the sports of 
spring. This year it was handsome Bob 
Sweikert, at 29 a comparative young- 
ster at the wheel, who won the victor’s 
kiss from Dinah Shore at Indianapolis 
and later went on to separate Jim Bry- 
an from the AAA championship on the 
dirt tracks, but his victory at the 
“brickyard” was sadly overshadowed 
by the death of Bill Vukovich, the 
1954 winner, killed early in the race. 

Sports car drivers also had their 
share of 1955's racing tragedies. A bare 
two weeks after the “500,” all Europe 
was stunned by the great disaster at 
Le Mans. There, in the third hour, a 
continued on next page 


MAN ALONE in the cloud-shadowed Caribbean epito- 
mizes world of .sport for which there are no daily headlines. 
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BOXING’s PICTURE OF THE YEAR catchcs triumphant Carmen 
Basilio hoisted high while vanquished Tony DeMarco lies unconscious. 




WINNER and stili champion, Heavyweight Rocky Marciano leans over 
stricken Archie Moore after ninth-round knockout in Yankee Stadium. 



WHITE HOUSE conference, called by the President in 
June, brought together 32 leading athletes and sportsmen 
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confusion of cars in front of the pits 
catapulted the engine of Pierre Le- 
vegh’s Mercedes into the packed holi- 
day crowd, killing the driver and 80 
fans. The .smoke of this wreckage cast 
its pall over the whole sports car sea- 
son and caused Mercedes-Benz to with- 
draw its teams from the sport it had so 
dramatically dominated over the year. 
Juan Manuel Fangio, a seemingly 
nerveless Argentine, had been Mer- 
cedes’ star driver, and he again estab- 
lished his rating as the champion of 
the world’s grand prix drivers. 

By early summer the baseball season 


was taking shape, with a fine harvest of 
fresh stars. Among them were A1 Ka- 
line, 20-year-old Detroit right fielder 
who would go on to become the young- 
est winner of the American League bat- 
ting title; Herb Score, Cleveland’s 
blazing left-hander who would lead the 
league in strikeouts; Shortstop Billy 
Klaus, who would help keep the youth- 
ful Red Sox within reach of the league 
lead until the last weeks of the season. 
And then there was Casey Stengel and 
the Yankees— yes, those same Yankees 
—who, having finally lost a pennant in 
1954, were again leading the league. 


The year of baseball, however, be- 
longed to the game’s hitherto incura- 
ble also-rans, the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Hardly a new face was visible in the 
lineup of old graybeards who had been 
making it a habit to win the National 
League pennant and then drop the 
World Series to the Yankees. Pee Wee 
Reese, Jackie Robinson, Gil Hodges, 
Duke Snider, Carl Furillo, Roy Cam- 
panella, Don Newcombe, Carl Erskine 
— the same old faces. But when it came 
World Series time in 1955, and the 
Yankees were again in the opposite 
dugout, somebody changed the script. 
His name was Jolinny Podres, and the 
miracle he performed in turning the 
Dodgers from bridesmaids into brides. 


GOOD Wii-L MISSIONS, sponsored by the State Department, Whitfield, two-time Olympic 800-meler champion, takes a group 

sent leading athletes abroad to teach iheir specialties. Here Mai of young Africans on a eros-s-couniry run to improve their stride. 








to discuss American physical fitness. The President was 
upset by the report that U.S. youth were growing soft. 


PAN-AMERICAN game.s were opened by native Indian runner in Mex- 
ico City, where photographers posed him with symbolic torch of victory. 


from also-rans to world champions of 
1955, elevated this young man to 
Sportsman of the Year. 

AN INTERRUPTED DRINK 

It was June in San Francisco, and 
Ben Hogan was on the fairways for a 
crack at his fifth U.S. Open title. At 
the end of his fourth round Hogan 
trudged to the locker room with a score 
of 287, plenty good enough to win, and 
sat down for a drink. Suddenly there 
was a roar from the gallery outside, and 
Hogan sensed the worst. Jack Fleck, an 
angular, unknown Iowan, had finished 
with a blazing 67 to gain a playoff. 

The next day belonged to youth, 
with 32-year-old Jack Fleck three shots 


better than Hogan when the round was 
over. Wearily, Ben Hogan, the golfer 
of the generation but not of 1955 when 
no one could really claim the honor, 
packed his bags for home and retire- 
ment. “I want to keep around the fel- 
lows,” he explained. ‘T want to be one 
of the boys at the country club. I want 
to be a part of golf. But I’m not going 
to work this hard at it again.” 

News of incredible new running rec- 
ords drifted in from Europe through- 
out the summer. Mostly they were the 
work of three astounding Hungarians 
— Sandor Iharos, Laszlo Tabori and 
Istvan Roszavolgyi. In a meet in Eon- 
don, Tabori won a mile race in which 
the first three finishers broke the four- 


minute barrier. In setting five new 
world records at distances from 1,500 
to 5,000 meters, Iharos took 12.2 sec- 
onds off the old standard for three 
miles, running it in 13:40.6. Together 
the three were responsible for 18 new 
world marks, giving fair notice that 
next year’s Olympic Games in Mel- 
bourne will by no means be a Russian- 
U.S. dual meet. 

It was a year in which the short- 
lived Geneva Spirit of international 
good will was felt in sport, especially 
between Russians and Americans. Paul 
Anderson, the 350-lb. human dumpling 
who shattered all known weight-lifting 
records, visited Russia with fellow 
continued on next page 


NASHUA'S trophy for victory in the match race over golfer ike deft), swinging down an Augusta fairway with Billy Joe 

Swaps brings smiles to his owners and Jockey Arcaro. Patton and Cary Middlecoff (right), practices keeping his left arm stiff. 








FACES IN THE CROWD Sit baseball game in Briggs Stadium, Detroit, reflect davis cup yelps come from Australians Hoad 

the worry, delight, cheers and gloom of the year’s baseball crowds everywhere. and Hartwig after doubles win at Forest Hills. 
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Strongmen and was treated like a croon- 
er at a bobby>so-v picnic, Jt looked a.s if 
sports and politics were getting an over- 
due divorce behind the Iron Curtain. 

It was autumn be/ore the boxing fan 
began to get his innings. Light Heavy- 
weight Champion Archie Moore, a 
grandfather as ring years go, finally 
stepped into the ring at Yankee Sta- 
dium with Rocky Marciano. He was 
there now only because AI Weill, 
Rocky’s manager, could find no more 
beat-up punching bags like Don Cock- 
ell, whom the heavyweight champ had 
brutally clobbered in May. 


Archie put Rocky on the floor in the 
second round, and forsi.x more rounds 
it was the kind of contest that has made 
much great fight history— a brilliant 
boxer against a brutal .slugger. The 
slugger finally won when Archie went 
down to stay in the ninth round. Lean- 
ing over his dazed opponent while 61,- 
000 cheered, Rocky said what the whole 
world felt: “You made a great fight, 
Archie, and the crowd loved it.” 

Nothing quite startled the boxing 
W'orld like an evening in Chicago in 
early December. Sugar Ray Robinson, 
35 and washed up after two and a half 


years in retirement as a song-and-dance 
man. had spent 1955 painfully trying 
a comeback. All he found was pity 
until he faced Bobo Olson that night 
for the middleweight title. In the sec- 
ond round the old Sugar Ray flared 
briefly, but it was enough. Olson went 
down for the count, and .Sugar Ray had 
disproved boxing's favorite adage: they 
never come back. He had returned all 
right, in ifloo’s Comeback of the Year. 

The waning months of the year be- 
longed, as they always do, to football. 
The familiar powerhouses of previous 
years were still in command— Michi- 
gan, Michigan State and Ohio Slate 
in the Middlewest’sBigTen ; UCLA and 
use on the Pacific Coast; Oklahoma 


EYESOFWONDER peer Under roof of futuristic baseball park a.s Wal- 
ter O’Malley of the Dodgers Icenter) inspects Princeton-built model. 








UCLA STEAMROLLER, which flattened the Pacific Coast, rolls Sam Brown is here convoyed by four blockers in the kind of 

over use in final victory en route to the Rose Bowl. Star Tailback play that restored single-wing precision football to former favor. 


in the Southwest; Maryland in the 
East; and, of course, Notre Dame. 
After 10 weeks only two of the major 
teams were still unbeaten— Oklahoma 
and Maryland, and they must play it 
out in the Orange Bowl at Miami. 

Football’s pros were at it too in the 
most lucrative of their 35 years. Be- 
fore the season started, Quarterback 
Otto Graham of the Cleveland Browns, 
whose nine illustrious and body-break- 
ing years had earned him a rest, had 
said: “I haven’t changed my mind 
about retiring.” But early in the year 
he heard a call of distress from Coach 
Paul Brown and responded. Graham 
led the Browns to the head of their 
league and clearly earned the title of 


pro football’s Man of 1955. He also 
said he would retire. 

It was tragedy, however, that re- 
moved some other great figures from 
the sporting scene. In October Wil- 
liam Woodward .Tr., Nashua’s hand- 
some and popular owner, was killed in 
a shooting accident at home when his 
wife mistook him for a prowler. Mil- 
dred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias, the 
finest woman athlete of all time, was 
again hospitalized with recurring can- 
cer, and her truly fabulous career 
seemed at an end. 

The sporting year produced a num- 
ber of distinguished visitors. For in- 
stance, Donald Campbell, son of Eng- 
land’s pioneer in speed, brought his 


jet-driven Bluebird to Nevada and set 
a new world’s record on water: 216.2 
mph. From Mexico came General Hum- 
berto Mariles, a great equestrian, to 
compete at Madison Square Garden. 
Despite the pain from a broken coccyx 
and without anesthetic, General Mari- 
les rode his jumpers through the most 
trying events of the eight-day show 
and took home the highest honors. For 
sheer grit, no sportsman of 1955 could 
touch him. 

Like all years, 1955 brought tri- 
umph, fun, mischance, courage, ac- 
claim and tragedy to the sportsmen 
of the world. Also, it brought bright 
promises for 1956, the year of the 
XVI Olympiad. 



HOGAN'S LAST LAP at U.S. Open is a sad 
moment as the old master trudges to retirement. 


CLAM DIGGERS at Pismo Beach on California’s broad, mountain-trimmed shore 
form a tableau of youthful enthu.siasm and aged .serenity while having some fun. 





CLASSICS 


Sleek and powerful automobiles from a golden age of motoring arc coming off 
the junk yards and onto the roads in glistening and ever>mcreasing numbers 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


O WNING A CLASSIC CAR, reflected one automobile 
lover the other day, is a little like playing the 
horses. Having been hooked hard in the current wide- 
spread revival of interest in restoring and driving the 
beautifully turned-out vehicles of the decade and a 
half before World War 11 (shown in color on the follow- 
ing pages), this enthusiast discovered that his new pos- 
session was exhilarating but demanding, and that he 
dared not disclose to his wife how much time and 
money he was spending on it. Such dissembling is not 
necessarily typical of the classic car enthusiast. It is, 
however, a key to the zest with which a big new crop 
of collectors is poking through the nation’s automobile 
graveyards, bidding it up at estate auctions and scan- 
ning classified ads. 

The golden age of motoring, this new breed main- 
tains, was the period between 1925 and 1942, and the 
classic car was the luxurious, usually custom-styled, 
powerful and dependable headliner of that era. The 
dates are not hard and fast. British Rolls-Royces and 
Spanish Hispano-Suizas, to name two makes, were pro- 
viding luxurious and dependable transportation in 
classic equipages before 1925. That year, however, is 
generally taken to mark the time by which problems 
of fuel feed, ignition, braking and tires had mostly 
been licked, and after which the great coachmakers 
executed some of their most famous vehicles. 

Whether it was the stately conveyance of a society 
matron or a playboy’s rakish runabout, the classic car 
tended to be of great length. Behind the massive radi- 
ator was an engine compartment of imposing size. The 
wheels, which were considered objects of intrinsic beau- 
ty, were not covered up. Spare wheels were side- or 
rear-mounted as an integral part of overall design. The 
front wheels were set right up forward with the radi- 
ator to communicate a sense of urgency. The fender 
line was long and sweeping. And interior decoration was 
lavishly conceived — bars and vanity cases adorned 


many a wood-paneled tonneau, and refrigerators were 
not unheard of. 

Collecting cars is not new, but until recently much 
of the emphasis has been on curiosities. This is true no 
longer. The classic car man does not want to get out 
and get under when he is on the road; he is convinced 
that his machine not only is the best looking ever but 
also one of superlative and utterly reliable perform- 
ance. He enjoys the sport of searching out the car of 
his choice (and the numerous, usually missing parts), 
of restoring it to prime (the technical word is “mint”) 
condition, showing it in competition and parading it 
before bug-eyed fellow townsmen. Picture Mrs. Leon- 
ard Hall Jr. of Cleveland, for instance, driving up to 
the supermarket in the elegant maroon Duesenberg 
that Greta Garbo once owned (sec page 35). The stir 
this creates is one of the collector’s tangible rewards. 

It is a stir that also delights the Classic Car Club of 
America, a fledgling group that is crisply asserting 
its identity and its right to a label which sets it apart 
from the clutter of older or overlapping antique, vet- 
eran, Edwardian and vintage-car-fancying organiza- 
tions. Three years ago, in its bootstrap-tugging days, 
the club had only 80 members, some of whom were re- 
cruited by devotees who spotted likely cars and 
traced the tags through license bureaus. Today it has 
1,300 members representing 2,500 cars (some have ex- 
tensive collections, others only a photograph of a car 
and a dream), and club officers confidently predict 
that the roster will be doubled in 1956. They also con- 
fidently expect at least a thousand new variations on 
the theme of just what makes a classic car; one of the 
ie'A coniinued on page 37 
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DUKSKNRICIK; J UollstDn VL<^t<)ria, reslorwl from “absolute develops 265 hp an<l ex(‘ee<ts 100 mph. One of the most power- 

junk’’ to gloaming elegance for Jim Aiken, Los Angeles car dealer, ful and luxurious of all American ears, it cost $19,000 in 1932. 



LINCOLN CONTINRNTAL, last of the classic cars, was eonsid- cashed in a soybean crop from his Newtown, I’a. farm and a sta- 

ered such a "fine piece of sculpture” by Warren Custer that he tion wagon for this 1941 convertible, which has run 8.5,000 miles. 


PIKIlCK-.AItEtOW town cabriolet, built in Buffalo in 1931 with Monica, Calif, racing driver, since it was new. Dislingui.shed by 

a Lc Baron body, has been in the family of I’hil Hill, Santa its well-remembered headlights, it is a oon.sistent prize winner. 







I’AC'KAun 12-cylinder roadster, a 1933 revival of the twin six of the early 
1920.S, was a $60 find (original price: $4,500) for E. Charles Last, an Alhambra, 
Calif, garage owner, who knows of only three like it remaining in the U.S. 
The $60 was just a starter. “I put $2,-500 and two and a half years of my spare 
time into it,” -said Last, whose labors included applying 18 coats of lacquer. 







CADILLAC dual cowl phaeton, a 1929 V-8, has an unusual but authentic brown, 
tan and black finish. Owner Russell Gage, a Janesville, Wis. manufacturing 
executive, and his .son Bill spent some 1,200 hours on reconditioning. On the 
road the powerful roar of its exhaust us such that Mr.s. Gage once thought the 
car was doing nearly 90 mph until a policeman ordered them into the slow H”"' 


DllESENBKIifl SJ Torpedo, a rakish, supercharged 320-hp phaeton with coach- 
work by Weyman, was built for motor ear tycoon E. L. Cord in 1934. George 
Lamberson of Hinsdale, 111., who bought it in 1950, says he has accelerated to 
98 mph in second gear. The huge eight-cylinder engine makes the front seat 
uncomfortably hot, but the car boa,sts an altimeter, stop watch and tachometer. 




PACKARD pliaeion of 1929, with custom styling by Dieirich N.J. A television engineer, he paid 8150 for the car, canvassed 

and Super 8 engine, is used daily by S. Phillips Steen, Westwood, the nation for parts and spent $2,000 more for reconditioning. 


CHRYSLKR Ia* Baron phaeton, a long, low 1932 model built at 
a loss to crack the prestige market, served as a vehicle for Charlie 






CADll-LAC roadster, a 16-cylinder mammoth built for Samuel by S. J. McDonald, Clinton, Iowa, it has a 148-inch wheelbase, 

Insull in 1930, has been babied ever since. Bought at auction original paint, fitted luggage in trunk and a golf-bag compartment. 


Chaplin in The Great Dictator. A rare car, it wa.s picked up by 
Robert Gottlieb, a Los Angeles lawyer, for only $'225 in 1948. 





PACKARD Super 8 Coupd Roadster was found in near-perfect had to replace only the battery. A 19.86 model, it narrowly won 
condition at an auction by William Wharff of Clinton, Iowa, who the 1955 Grand Classic Trophy over the stylish Due.se below. 



DUESKNRERf; J dual cowl phaeton, an $18,000 item for Tommy by Walter Murphy in Pa.sadena. Restored by C. Richard Bell, 
Manville in 1930, is one of a pair whose coachwork was conceived Laureldale, Pa., it has a gold-plated dash, downswinging rear cowl. 


AUBl'RN Speedster is a 193.5 boattail 100 niph sports model de- eight supercharged Lycoming engine. Jerry Whitaker of Penn 

signed by Gordon Buehrig and powered by a 150-hp. straight- Yan, N.Y. spent 18 month.s restoring it to prize-winning form. 







|{()LI.S-«OYCE Pall Mall tourer, American-built in Rolls plant a Philadelphia furrier, with white kid tire, trunk and spring 
at Springfield, Mass, in 1927, was refitted for Stanley Tarnopol, covers, white fox tonneau rug and burnished aluminum hood. 



DtiRSENBERt; landau by Fernandez and Darrin of Paris pro- duplicate was made for an Indian prince. Price new in 1933: 
vided locomotion in the grand manner for Greta Garbo. Only one $26,000. In 191)2 it cost Leonard Hall Jr., Cleveland, $2, .500. 


STIITZ DV-32 phaeton, a superb 1930 reminder of Indianapolis’ straight-eight engine, mahogany dash, tonneau windshield. It is 
automotive heyday, has a dual-valve, double overhead cam.shaft now in Joseph Murchio’s auto mu.soum at Greenwood I-take, N.Y. 







(’OKI) Sportsman <'()n\'prul)lc Uibocei, distinctive for its front- 
wheel drive and disappearing headlights, is a supercharged 1937 
product of the diverse E. L. Cord operation at Auburn, Ind. Dr. 
Anthony Simeone of Philadelphia restored tlic car for relaxation. 


PACK.\m) Speedster runabout (f>c/o(/'), a .sporty 1930 boattail 
model, is one of 10 elderly cars owned by L. Morgan Yost of 
Kenilworth, 111. His daughter (no fancier of cla.-^sicsi used to ride 
on the floor rather than be seen by friends in so ancient a vehicle. 
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attractions in joining is that a member 
may get into a lively debate on this 
issue at the same time. 

“The line between the antique au- 
tomobile and the classic car,” said the 
CCCA in the first issue of its quarterly, 
The Chuuic Car, “is drawn darkest in 
the field of performance. The classicist 
invariably admires, may even collect 
and restore, antiques, but he does not 
feel that these lattice-trimmed, bicycle- 
built specimens ever included anything 
approaching a perfect car . . . The 
horseless carriage was at its best be- 
hind a horse.” 

The question of the types and makes 
of ears which qualify as classics is as 
open to debate as what makes a classic. 
Every classic car collector has his own 
list, which he is prepared to defend with 
considerable vigor, but a basic roster 
of the makes which no compilation 
would leave out includes American 
Auburns, Brewsters, Cadillacs, Chrys- 
ler Imperials, Cords, Duesenbergs, Lin- 
colns, Marmons, Packards, Pierce- 
Attows and Stulaes; and European 
Bentleys, Bugattis, Daimlers, Hispano- 
Suizas, Isotta-Fraschinis, Mercedes- 
Benzes and Rolls-Royces. 

BOOM, BUST AND OUT 

The enthusiast pays his greatest 
homage to the designers and coach 
builders who flourished in the lush 
1920s and la.sted into the Depression 
’30s, to be forced out finally by war 
and a new economic era. The only Amer- 
ican survivor of that illustrious group, 
which includes such names as Rollston, 
Brewster, Hibbard, Darrin, Murphy, 
Buehrig, Brunn, Dietrich, Kellner, 
Weyman and Saoutchik, is the Der- 
ham Custom Body Co. of Rosemont, 
Pa. The brothers James and Enos 
Derham have cut their payroll from a 
prewar 200 to 50 and are getting along 
principally by modifying stock auto- 
mobiles to the tastes of wealthy clients. 
They occasionally have an opportunity 
to build a car from the chassis up, as in 
1947, when Ahmad Ibn Jabir, Sheik of 
Kuwait, ordered a red convertible se- 
dan 21 feet 6 inches long and suitable 
for desert travel, but their heyday is 
past and they do not expect to see its 
like again. 

The most sought-after models, nat- 
urally enough, are those of which only 
one or two were executed by a classic 
designer. In the golden age a Duesen- 
berg chassis and engine cost $8,500, 
and when a customer, after first per- 
haps trying out the skeletal car in a 


temporary wicker driver’s seat, selected 
the coachwork, he could expect a bill 
for possibly another $10,000 or more. 

However, most collectors are con- 
tent with models which, while display- 
ing the technique of a fine bodymaker, 
were ordered in numbers by the manu- 
facturer rather than by individual cus- 
tomers. Of these, Packards were turned 
out in the largest quantities, a fact 
which is reflected on the rolls of the 
CCCA; it is called the Packard Used 
Car Club by the disrespectful. 

How does the collecting bug bite? 
If you ask George Lamberson, whose 
Duesenberg is shown on page 30, he 
will shrug his shoulders and say, “How 
do you get cancer?” But if you put the 
question to Margot Rebeil, the CCCA’s 
first female owner-driver, she will recall 
a moonlit night of her youth and a ride 
in a borrowed Packard at 95 mph. 
“When I found one just like it a couple 
of years ago,” she reminisced recently, 
“I put my arms around it and we be- 
came engaged. It is beautiful and long 
and black and sleek, and riding in it is 
like sitting in the best chair in the 
living room.” 

Once bitten, the prospective collec- 
tor is an immediate candidate for a 
visit to the junkyard. That is where 
many a treasure has been found and 
junkmen more and more are becoming 
aware of the boom. Prices are going 
up. A mendable ruin that could be 
snatched up for $20 not long ago may 
cost $500 or more today. 

If it is to be shown in competition, 
a car must be restored authentically 
down to the correct color and tires. The 
CCCA annually sponsors a dozen or so 
meetings at which cars are judged in as 
many as seven classifications: produc- 
tion, custom, Rol]s-Ro 3 'ce, other for- 
eign makes, sports racing, Lincoln Con- 
tinental and special interest. The last is 
a diplomatic concession to owners who 
show up with cars that oJficials cannot 
bring themselves to call classics. 

Many owners do a sizable part of 
theirrestoration work themselves, need- 
ing outside help chiefly for rechroming 
and topwork. For missing parts they 
may call on specialists like Sam Adel- 
man of Mount Vernon, N.Y,, whose 
dusty bins hold a fortune in unlikely 
hardware. Owners who are not able 
to take on a restoration send their ma- 
chines to special shops which make a 
business of it. The cost, depending on 
the condition of the ear and special 
diificulties involved, may vary from 
$750 to more than $4,000. Some en- 
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thusiasts have maintained their cars 
since they were new, and a few others 
have finessed the restoration problem 
by picking up liandsome models at 
estate auctions. The most notable suc- 
cess in the auction category was won 
by William Wharff of Clinton, Iowa, 
who bid in a Packard of such excellent 
condition (see page Si.) that he had to 
replace only the battery to win the 
1955 CCCA Grand Classic Trophy— 
the club’s top award. 

Once into the field the neophyte can 
pick up the thread of the fanciers’ in- 
tramural debates. Open vs. closed cars 
is the most enduring. One school main- 
tains that only a closed car of the for- 
mal town variety should be called clas- 
sic; the other insists that only an open 
touring model deserves the label. Those 
of the latter persuasion draw suste- 
nance from a line from an old Michael 
Arlen novel; “Open as a yacht, it wore 
a great shining bonnet, and flying over 
the crest of this great bonnet, as though 
in proud flight over the heads of scores 
of phantom horses, was that silver 
stork by which the gentle may be 
pleased to know that they have just 
escaped death beneath the wheels of a 
Hispano-Suiza car.” 

However he declares himself, the 
collector is likely to agree with Griffith 
Borgeson and Eugene Jaderquist, who 
salute the golden age in a new book, 
SportH and Classic Cars (Prentice-Hall, 
$12.50): 

“The classic car makes you a man of 
distinction even before you start it on 
its majestic journey. Anyone with his 
foot resting possessively on its running 
board is the psychological equal of a 
millionaire.” (e n~d) 
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THOROUGHBREDS 


THE DUKE of Norfolk (cenier) peruses catalog. An ardent 
horseman, the duke is retiring senior steward of the Jockey 



FROM MODERATE CONCERN TO UTTER BOREDOM 


European aristocracy and visiting Yanks 
attend England’s Tattersall sales at New- 
market and buy §2 million worth of horses 


Club. At duke’s right is Lord Hothfield, and at 
his left is the Honorable Mrs. George Lambton. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY FELIX MAN 






CONTINENTAL VISITORS Mrs. Etti Plesch, husband Arpad 
Plesch and Baron Guy de Rothschild (right] talk over possible 
bids. Plesch, a former Hungarian banker now living in France, 


recently bought the late John Arthur Dewar’s stud in Ireland. 
Baron de Rothschild, head of the Paris branch of the international 
banking family, is the owner of one of the Continent'.s top stables. 


SECOND STEWARD of the Jockey Club and an owner-breeder, 
Lord Howard do Walden (left) discus.se.s the horses offered for sale 
by Tacter.sall’s with his nattily outfitted trainer, Jack Waugh. 


THE HONORABLE John Jacob A.stor, whose clubs include Boo- 
dle's and Buck's, puts his hand to cheek in conversation with Sir 
Richard Sykes. In the center is Owner R. N. Richmond-Watson. 





FOX-HUNTING CLERIC, Erie Wheeler, the Vicar of Steeple 
Bumpstead, watches horses parade around ring. Wheeler regular- 
ly attends sale watching for mounts that meet a vicar’s budget. 


TWEEDY LORD Rosebery (right) chats with Count de Brignac 
(left), racing manager to Millionaire Marcel Boussac, and Jack 
Clayton, the racing manager to Bertie Stables at Newmarket. 




SWAPS OWNER Rex Ellsworth (right), who spent $150,000 at 
sale, talks to Mrs.. Liz Lunn (former Liz Whitney) and Captain 
Cecil Boyd-Rochfort (center), the trainer for Queen Elizabeth. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD conlhined 



MUSCULAR DOCTOR James H. Kittredge, 41, exercises on 
Dorsi bar, variation of old-fashioned chinning bar with weights. 


MASSAGE SUBJECT Don Hartman, 54. production chief at 
Paramount, has head vibrated by physical director, Jim Davies. 



LOS ANGELES 
LIMBERS UP 



ATTORNEY P. T. SH AC KNO VE. 40. WHO DOES PUSHUPS TO PIANO MUSIC 

SPORTS ICLUSTRATEO 
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The year 1955 has brought booiitvS of all sorts to Los Angeles and 
one of the biggest has been the muscle boom. Fitness exercise has 


HtaH FV.YER W. E. Thompson, 40, of Union 
Oil Co.’s exploration department, stays in peak 
condition by bouncing up and down on the iram- 
poJin at the Los Angeles A. C. five days a week. 



taken hold, and gyms arc jammed with perspiring executives anxious photographs by AitTinjR sh.ay 

to slay in shape in spirit as well as body. Says one of them : “Exercise 

is a lot of fun. And it’s a good deal cheaper than medical attention” film producer Tony Owen, 48, exercises 

with dumbbells, inclined plane at a health club. 
Owen, who plans to make a movie in Africa, say.s, 
“It will take a very fast Mau Mau to catch me." 


AT THE LO$ ANGELES A.C.. DECLARES. "I LEAVE FEELtNG BOUNCY” 
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WHAT TO DO AFTER A 


by DOROTHY STULL 


G liT more exercise,” the edict which 
Dr. Paul Dudley White presented 
to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
only 13 weeks after his attack of coro- 
nary thrombosis, confused and alarmed 
a good many people. Actually, Dr. 
White was acting on a new and little 
publicized theory which is putting an 
end to the bleak years of invalidism 
formerly endured by heart attack vic- 
tims. In the opinion of many specialists 
today, physical activity, at work or 
play, if properly supervised, is the best 
treatment after a heart attack. 

This idea is directly contrary to gen- 
erations of thought and practice, and 
some physicians are still prescribing 
the don't-move-a-muscle therapy. But 
more and more the doctors are con- 
vinced that, by carefully graduated ex- 
ercise coronary patients can return to 
an active life (see box for recommended 
sports). 

There are extraordinary examples of 
this as well as less spectacular ones. A 
19-year-old high school athlete trained 
for the half-mile run after a heart at- 
tack and two years later won a national 
championship. A 43-vear-old coronary 
piloted a plane as high as 15,000 feet 
about a year after his attack and then 
went on to take up skiing at 5,000 feet 
in St. Moritz and at 8,000 feet on 
the Zugspitze in Bavaria. These ex- 
amples are exceptional, and not to be 
used as guides, but they do show that 
the heart is stronger than was once 
believed. 

How much exercise and when will of 
course differ for every patient, depend- 
ing on the extent of the damage to his 
heart and his rate of recovery. These 
are determined by the doctor’s study 
of electrocardiograms, blood sedimen- 
tation rates and other tests. 

But the one person who can decide 
whether the rate of exercise is being 
stepped up too rapidly is the patient, 
who will feel warning symptoms if the 
convalescent heart is overtaxed. These 
danger signals are fatigue, shortness of 


A revolutionary treatment for coronaries prescribes an active life, a 
return to work and sports of victim’s choice. Here is a report on what 
leading specialists advise and what exercise can be safely enjoyed 



PRESIDENT EISENHOWER gets thc 

feel of his clubs again on White House lawn. 


breath or a feeling of tightness in the 
chest. If any of these occur, he must im- 
mediately stop exercising, and rest. 
But doctors would encourage him to 
try again later. 

In no sense a do-it-yourself program, 
the schedule of gradually increased 
physical effort starting a few days after 
the attack must be determined by the 
physician every step of the way. In 
general, a person with small to moder- 
ate heart damage can expect to follow 
roughly the schedule in the chart on 
page 46, which was compiled from the 
opinions of leading heart authorities 
throughout the country. 

Today, even during the first weeks 
when he may not be permitted to sit 
up in his hospital bed, the patient usu- 
ally is told to do some mild exercises 
while reclining: wiggle toes and ankles, 
bend his knees, roll gently from one 
side of the bed to the other. This in- 
creases the return of blood to the heart 
and helps maintain proper muscle tone. 


During the early weeks of recovery 
further very mild exercise is allowed. 
This must be carefully controlled {see 
chart) in order to give sear tissue time 
to form where the normal tissue died 
from lack of blood during the attack. 
Exertion too early may create an aneu- 
rysm, a weak spot in the heart wall 
that pulsates with each heartbeat and 
never becomes firm. Strong scar tissue 
is generally present no later than six 
weeks following the attack. 

When the patient has progressed to 
the last phase on the chart (three to 
four months following the attack) he 
usually is ready to begin taking part in 
a mild sport. Sometimes he can go back 
to his old favorite, if it wasn’t some- 
thing like football, which he might as 
well forget. Tennis, however, might be 
permissible— some doctors will okay 
a return to it, if the patient plays only 
doubles. Other physicians feel that ten- 
nis is a game that cannot be played at 
a slow pace, and they rule out even 
doubles. 

The best sports to pursue after a 
heart attack are hiking, golf, fishing 
(of the gentler variety), bowling, swim- 
ming (backstroke, for instance, de- 
mands low energy), and horseback 
riding, provided the person knew how 
to ride before he became ill. Even hunt- 
ing is permitted, depending on the 
severity of conditions the hunter will 
have to face, such as weather, the num- 
ber of unaccustomed heavy clothes re- 
quired and so forth. 

Casting all rules aside, some “weak- 
hearted” people have thrown them- 
selves into just about every sport, in- 
cluding elephant hunting and skiing. 
One diehard from Texas defiantly kept 
up sailing for 14 years after doctors 
told him to keep still the rest of his 
life, but this gay attitude is not offi- 
cially recommended. Dr. White had a 
patient still playing golf in his 80s who 
had had a heart attack 25 years before. 

A program of graduated exercise 
should be started after a heart attack 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


HEART ATTACK? EXERCISE! 



even by a patient whose greatest mus- 
c)e strain before the attack consisted 
of walking from his office desk to the 
office-building elevator. Since exercise 
improves the circulation, it has even 
greater value — within limits — for the 
damaged than for the normal heart. 
Dr. Louis N. Katz of Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago, a former presi- 
dent of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, says: “I would encourage more 
active exercise [for the person who had 
not done any prior to his attack] but 
by training. Life is full of emergen- 
cies; a man in training is more able 
to meet them.” 

THE FLABBY BODY 

The nonexerciser, following a train- 
ing program, of course is faced with 
conditioning his flabby body to un- 
accustomed exertion after his attack 
as well as assessing the ability of his 
healing heart. The person who was 
athletic before his attack, on the other 
hand, can return to sports more rap- 


idly and participate more vigorously 
because his muscles are in good shape 
to begin with. 

But even choosing the right sport 
and taking it on with the proper step- 
by-step conditioning won’t help the 
patient along the road back to normal 
living if participating in sports upsets 
him emotionally. That is why, in the 
list of suggested sports for people who 
have had heart attacks, doctors stress 
those which are noncompetitive. Says 
Dr. Katz: ‘‘It’s not the form of exer- 
cise, but the rate, length and emotion- 
al overtone. While a good sport is out 
to win, he’s a better sport if he takes 
a loss.” Under the duress of excite- 
ment and drive to win, the heart pa- 
tient may not be willing to stop when 
he feels the danger signals, and getting 
angry or excited just by itself is bad 
for his heart, whether it happens when 
he is actively hooking a fish or passive- 
ly listening over the radio to his alma 
mater lose a football game. A good 
theme song for the recovering patient 


might well be that old swing tune of 
the ’30s: T’ ain't tvhat cha do, it's the 
way that cha do it. 

Another point the would-be sports- 
man must keep in mind, in addition to 
watching for danger signals, gradually 
working up his endurance and main- 
taining his emotional equilibrium, is 
never to indulge in his favorite sport 
on a full stomach. Of course, since the 
coronary must keep his weight down, 
he ought not to have a full stomach, 
but nonetheless he should wait at least 
an hour after meals before exerting 
himself. He should also be especial- 
ly careful of hunting or walking in 
the cold, because low temperatures 
tend to make the arteries tighten up, 
thereby forcing the heart to pump 
harder. 

Some doctors say ruefully that the 
greatest difficulty they have in return- 
ing patients to their former world of 
sports is combating the patient’s own 
negative attitude toward exercise. Fear 
continued on next page 
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HEART EXERCISES 

conlinned from page ko 

of exertion is still widespread; even 
those who may have enjoyed fishing 
regularly and felt it increased their 
health and happiness pre-attack are 
afraid to begin it again post-attack. 
Those who always thought exercise was 
‘‘fine for the other fellow” can see no 
reason to subject themselves to it after 
their heart has been damaged. 

Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, Chief of Med- 
icine at Valley Forge Heart Institute 
and Hospital, Fairview Village, Pa., 
sometimes resorts to a kind of sugges- 
tion therapy to persuade his heart pa- 
tients to exercise. In the corridors of 
the institute, patients are often seen 
walking up and down flailing their 
arms about as if performing some weird 
ritual. Asked what they are doing, they 
answer cheerily: “I just took my pill, 
and it won’t work unless I exercise.” 
The pill is usually a vitamin, which, 
of course, would be just as beneficial 
if consumed while in bed. 

Dr. Wolffe, who also heads a clinic 
in Philadelphia, moved to the hilly 
country 20 miles outside the city in 
1951 for the purpose of opening a heart 
institute where patients would have 
room to move about during treatment 
and convalescence. The entire place 
is designed with that in mind. The 


grounds are graded in slopes and ter- 
races that require different degrees of 
exertion, and Dr. Wolffe firmly refused 
to install any elevators in the build- 
ings. Dr. Wolffe, now president of the 
new American College of Sports Medi- 
cine, was one of the earliest doctors to 
raise doubts about the value of re- 
stricting physical activity for coronary 
cases. As far back as 1926 he wrote 
in the Archives of Internal Medicine of 
encouraging his patient ‘‘to know he 
can indulge in physical activity” on a 
gradually increasing schedule. 

THE "ARMCHAIR METHOD" 

In that same year. Dr. Harold Fell, 
now clinical professor emeritus of car- 
diology at Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine, pointed out that 
some cardiacs can lead active lives. A 
decade later (1937) Dr. Samuel A. 
Levine, clinical professor of medicine at 
Harvard Medical School, was among 
the first to treat acute coronary throm- 
bosis by what was later dubbed the 
“armchair method”— getting the pa- 
tient out of bed and into a chair not 
later than one week after his attack. 
(In 1952 he and Dr. Bernard Lown re- 
ported in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association on the impressive 
recovery of 73 patients with acute 
coronary thrombosis after they were 
taken out of bed and placed in chairs.) 


But it took World War II to con- 
vince some heart specialists that they 
should alter their opinions. The com- 
bination of a need to vacate military 
hospital beds plus a manpower short- 
age in critical jobs that were physi- 
cally strenuous forced the medical pro- 
fession to re-examine its entrenched 
beliefs about keeping heart patients in- 
active. Dr. Henry I. Russek, 44-year- 
old consultant cardiologist at the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital in Stat- 
en Island, today tells how amazed he 
and his colleagues were at the sudden 
exodus in 1941 of hundreds of men be- 
tween 60 “and about 110” from Sail- 
ors’ Snug Harbor, the island’s home 
for aged sailors. These men, who had 
been drearily sitting around waiting to 
die, were suddenly in demand at their 
former jobs in the merchant marine. 
Back they thronged, coronary condi- 
tions andall, andsuccessfully performed 
physical work they hadn’t done since 
their younger days. And in the process 
they were happier than they had been 
in years, had no heart complications 
and lost their “cardiac neurosis,” the 
paralyzing fear that they would die 
immediately if they did anything more 
energetic than rest in a chair for 24 
hours a day. 

Inexplicable cases like these sail- 
ors who refused to be buried alive 
made doctors take another look at the 


SUGGESTED EXERCISE SCHEDULE AFTER AN ATTACK 




7TH TO 8TH WEEK 
Start cllmbins up and dgwn 
itairs, gradually increasing 
thenumber of steps attempted 



6TH TO 7TH WEEK 
Walk about on one floor, slow- 
ly increasing distance covered 


iL, 


12TH TO 16TH WEEK 
Begin to engage in some mild 
sport done gently, like golf 
with the aid of a motor cart 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



GROVER w. MUELLER, phj’sica) education consullani to Forge Heart Insti- 

tute, leads exercises designed to help patients with damaged hearts resume norma! lives. 


cardiac patient. Certainly the cost of 
complete rest was high. Immobilized 
patients complained of everything from 
weakness, poor circulation and short- 
ne.ss of breath to temporary paralysis 
of muscles that were beginning to atro- 
phy from disuse. Their depre,ssion and 
apathy at being endlessly restricted 
and their dread of the slightest move- 
ment were definitely detrimental to 
their general recovery. They lacked 
the will to get well, that mysterious 
unknown quantity of the effect of 
the emotions on the body which often 
can tip the scale between good and 
poor health. 

The re.sidts nf t.he American Heart 
Association Work Classification Units 
opened physician.s’ eyes still further 
to the possibility of restoring the heart 
patient to an active life. In these clin- 
ics, located all over the country, the 
capacity of the recovered heart could 
be measured objectively by new lab- 
oratory tests, and teams of cardiolo- 
gists, social workers and vocational 
coun.selors stood ready to help the 
patient take his first step in returning 
to normal life— finding a job he could 
safely handle. 

Dr. Howard A. Ru.sk and his asso- 
ciate Dr. Joseph G. Benton, at the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation of the New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center in New 
York reported that, except for extreme- 
ly heavy labor, almost all the physical 
activities required to perform a job 
appeared to be within the capacity of 
most people with heart disease. 

Dr. Herman K. Hellerstein, head 
of the classification unit in Cleveland, 
found that in a four-year period, 75% 
of 535 cardiacs representing all occupa- 
tions had been returned to their jobs. 

Clinical evidence showed that the 
heart, even when damaged, was stur- 
dier than doctors had believed possible. 
Dr. Carleton B. Chapman and Dr. 
Robert S. Fraser of the University of 
Minnesota tested men from the ages of 
45 to 60 who had at least six months 
previously suffered the death of that 
part of the heart muscle which had been 
deprived of blood (a condition known 
as myocardial infarction). Tests were 
made while the men were at rest, and 
again after 10 minutes of walking on a 
treadmill going three miles per hour at 
a 5% grade. The doctors found there 
was no significant difference between 
the performance of the men with dam- 
aged hearts and another control group 
of the same age who had normal hearts. 
At the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda, Md. recently Drs. Thomas 
N. P. Johns and Byron J. Olson found 


that rats with coronary thrombosis 
could tolerate exercise just as well as 
those with normal hearts. Although it’s 
hard for people to be overjoyed that 
a human heart is similar to a rat’s, 
this experiment was good news for the 


SPORTS FOR CORONARIES 


HIKING on level ground 

GOLF try it with a motor cart 

FISHING of the gentler kind 

BOWLING with calm temper 

SWIMMING no racing or diving 

RIDING. . . if you knew how before 


heart attack victim, since it suggested 
that the heart (of men and rat) prob- 
ably has the reserve strength for a good 
comeback when it gets in trouble. 

In addition to these hints that they 
might be on the wrong track in confin- 
ing patients to life in an easy chair, 
heart specialists noticed in their own 
patients that emotional upsets — anger, 
compulsive competitive drive, intense 
excitement— were the real culprits that 


threatened the recovery of the mend- 
ing heart. These emotions could erupt 
while the patient was just watching a 
baseball game on TV, or playing an 
apparently quiet game of cards— or 
fuming at not being permitted to do 
anything. As Dr. Roy W. Scott of 
Cleveland, eminent heart authority, 
put it: “I’d much rather let a heart 
patient play golf than become upset in 
a poker game. He could be seriously 
disturbed by drawing a full house on 
an opening hand.” Dr. Harry Gold, pro- 
fe.ssor of clinical pharmacology at Cor- 
nell University Medical College, Joined 
the chorus. Said he: “We must shift 
our emphasis in advising patients from 
limitations on their physical activity. 
We must convince them that in rage 
and anger, when they are endeavoring 
to kill someone else, they are actually 
accomplishing just the opposite— they 
are killing themselves.” 

And so sports for the heart attack 
victim, if done noncompetitively, be- 
came recognized as a safety valve for 
emotions. As Dr. White said about 
Eisenhower, “These diversions in the 
way of golf and painting have been 
very vital, 1 think, for his health. . . . 
They’re a good antidote for nervous 
tension and mental overwork.” 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



"Those poor 
devils 
are dying” 

B ulky and calm, Jack Philip stood on 
I he bridge of the U.S.S. Texas, watch- 
ing his gunners pour fire into the Spanish 
men-of-war fleeing Santiago harbor. 

Only a few days before, another Amer- 
ican ship had accidentally fired at the 
Texas. Philip had responded by signalling: 
“Thanks, good line, but a little over.” 

Now enemy shells whistled over his 
head from vessels doomed to destruction. 
As the Texas raced past the flaming, 
riddled hulk of the Vizcaya, that Spanish 
ballle-ship exploded. 

Instantly, a great victorious shout 
sprang up. But Philip quickly silenced it: 

"Don’t cheer, men; (hose poor devils 
are dyin^.” 

A bold captain wbo ran a happy ship, 
Jack Philip was already something of a 
friendly hero to his men. But this one sen- 
tence made him a hero of the Spanish- 
American War to millions of Americans. 

For Americans prize gallantry. Gal- 
lantry is part of the great heritage— part 
of the strength— of the American people. 
And today, it is this strength— the strength 
of 16.5 million Americans— which stands 
behind one of the world’s finest invest- 
ments: U.S. Series E Savings Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a good idea for any 
American to buy Savings Bonds regularly 
and hold on to them. Start today! 


It’s actually easy to save money— when you 
buy Series E .Savings Bon<l> through the auto- 
matic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an applicaiioii at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done Jor you. The 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the 
rale of 3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity. And ajter matu- 
rity tliey go rin earning 10 years more. Join the 
Payroll Savings Plan loilay. 

Safe as America — U.S. Savings Bonds 




Especially for middle- and 
high-bandicap golfers 


from BILL zoNKER, Seattle Golf Club, Seattle, Wash. 


While most golfers certainly undensland that the body supfjlie.s the 
motive power that their hands actually release, few of them seem 
to have a clear picture in their minds of what correct, balanced 
body action looks like — or feels like. In their misdirected efforts to 
get some power into the swing via the body, 95 out of 100 players 
sway as they take the club back. That is, they move the bulk of 
their weight to the right in such a way that they pu.sh themselves 
off balance immediately. That .sway finishes the chance there and 
then for a correct swing and a good shot. The rest of the swing is a 
rushed attempt to compensate for that first big error. 

The best image, I think, for conveying the nonsway pivot (which 
sets up the desired exchange of weight) is the one Percy Roomer 
introduced years ago. His advice — and I endorse it heartily — is 
for the player to imagine that he is standing inside a barrel about 
as wide as his stance. Then the player must feel as he swings that 
he is turning inside that barrel, turning freely but without touching 
the right side of the barrel going back or the left side following 
through or, for that matter, any side of the barrel. This is the 
introductory step in getting the right concept of rotation. 






NEXT WEEK: AL COLLINS ON LONGER-SHAFTED DRIVERS 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




PRO 

FOOTBALL 

by JAMES MURRAY 


CLEVELAND WON THE TITLE AGAIN 
BUT NOT BEFORE THE WHOLE NFL 
HAD COME TO APPRECIATE COACH 
SID GILLMAN AND HIS L.A. RAMS 


J UST a little over 12 months ago at 
a football banquet in Los Angeles, 
a writer asked a coach who he thought 
Sid Gillman was. “A shirt salesman?” 
he offered hopefully. 

This week every football fan in the 
country knows who Sid Gillman is 
—just about the outstanding rookie 
coach in the history of the National 
Football League. When his Los An- 
geles Rams ran out onto the Coliseum 
grass on Monday he was in the envi- 
able position of not having to win 
to prove himself. Across the scrim- 
mage line were the perennial-champion 
Cleveland Browns, the New York Yan- 
kees of football. The remarkable fact 
of the playoff was not that the Browns 
were on hand for the sixth straight 
year but that the Los Angeles Rams— 
8-to-l underdogs at the start of the sea- 
son— were furnishing the opposition. 

When Gillman first .came to the 
Rams, he was known to those who 
didn’t think he sold .shirts simply as 
the successful head coach of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The Rams, on 
the other hand, were knowm to him as 
the happy-go-lucky home-run hitters 
of football, the team that had the best 
offense in the game and not much else. 
Thank.s to a Rube Goldbergian set of 
pass patterns and a predilection for 
throwing the long, long ball, the Rams 
the year before had three times run up 
more than 40 points and had averaged 
four touchdowns a game. But they lost 
five games and finished a bad fourth. 

The trouble, as Gillman quickly per- 
ceived, was that the Rams’ habit of 
leading with crazy rights made them 
easy prey for the really smart counter- 
punchers of the league. The Detroit 
Lions, for example, simply loaded the 
defensive gun on the Rams, knowing 
that sooner or later Ram Quarterback 
Dutch Van Brocklin would start to 
cock his arm back and fling that ball 
in the general direction of the horizon. 
The smart teams had more receivers 
waiting under these towering cans of 
corn than the Rams had, and 21 of 
them were intercepted. 

It occurred immediately to Gillman 
that the Rams’ way of doing business 
was not football but Russian roulette, 
and he set about studying old Ram 


films to see what could be done about it. 

His first task, he soon saw, was not 
so much shoring up a defense as instill- 
ing in the team an interest in defense 
at all. The Rams’ explosive offense 
had the effect of overworking the oth- 
er platoon — if the plays worked, the 
touchdowns were quick and sudden 
and if they didn’t the Rams had to 
punt. Ball control bored the Rams and 
the defensive 11 barely had time to 
get to the bench and rip their helmets 
off before a decision, one w'ay or the 
other, had been made on the field and 
they had to go back in there and hand- 
fight a punishing enemy which be- 
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lieved in a slower but surer touchdown 
production. Gillman made a mental 
note to change all that. 

Gillman's study of Ram films next 
put him on the scent of the master 
trade of the year. Jim Cason of the 
San Francisco 49ers might not have 
been the greatest defensive back in the 
league, but in the Ram films Gillman 
saw he made every performance an 
Academy Award. Gillman dangled a 
No. 1 Ram draft choice before the 
49ers and the)' bit for it. In that one 
stroke, Gillman exactly reversed the 
margin of superiority of the 49ers over 
his club and put two key wins in his 
pocket. Gillman’s next concern was 
with the Rams’ tendency to go over- 
board on preseason games, with an 
exhibition schedule so dazzling that 
the conference season was anticlimax. 
There would be no must victories in 


exhibition, Gillman decided. The must 
games would come later. 

Gillman’s Rams this year were as 
different from predecessor Rams as a 
boxer from a slugger. His theory was 
simply explained: if you contain an 
enemy with a massive and determined 
defense, you are always within hailing 
distance even when your offense has 
an off day— and you are never so far 
out of it that a lucky break in the clos- 
ing seconds can’t win for you. Twice 
this year, Gillman’s theory paid off in 
last second wins, over Pittsburgh 27- 
26 and Philadelphia 28-21. Gillman 
next convinced his quarterback. Van 
Brocklin, that touchdowns 10 yards at 
a time counted just as much as touch- 
downs 80 yards at a time. 

What really confounded students of 
the Rams was the fact the team took 
to Gillman’s red-meat, un-finessed 
brand of football. It was as though a 
band of Marilyn Monroes were sud- 
denly cast as charwomen. But the 
Rams did take to it. Don Paul, ex- 
captain of the team and a veteran 
linebacker with the best reactions in 
the game, cheerfully took the bone- 
crunching job of “mike” or middle- 
guard, the shock absorber of the de- 
fensive unit. When Elroy Hirsch failed 
to report in time owing to a movie 
commitment, Gillman slammed the 
door in his face, but later, when in- 
juries hit, Gillman hurriedly forgave 
and took Crazy Legs back. When the 
press raised an eyebrow, Sid Gillman 
shrugged : “We’re interested in winning 
football games, not arguments.” 

But. as usual, there was Paul Brown 
and his good right arm, Otto Graham, 
to reckon with. A man who got the 
word about exhibition games even 
quicker than Gillman (Brown has al- 
ways treated them like dummy drills 
to test his rookies and ha.s never been 
known even to look at the scoreboard 
during their play), Brown matched 
Gillman in stalling in this year’s exhi- 
bition game, and out of the Alphonse- 
Gaston act that ensued, Gillman had 
to score just to keep the customers 
awake. The Rams embarrassed them- 
selves by winning 38-21, and no one 
was more aware of the emptiness of 
their achievement than Mr. Brown, 
who stationed himself in the runway at 
game’s end as the Rams spilled off the 
field and jeered at them; “O.K., O.K., 
but what about December?” 

Now it was December, and Brown 
as usual had the last, loud laugh— 
38-14. But Gillman and his Rams could 
hold their heads high too. To have 
been at Thermopylae was their glory 
and achievement. (.e iVo) 
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1955 was a big year for 


. . . And Sports Illustrated couldn’t be happier that so many of these retailers 
chose sports and SI as the center of attraction for so many of their displays of all kinds 
of merchandise. 

It’s humanly impossible even to list the full number of stores who have “tied-in” 
with Sports Illustrated— much less to thank each retailer personally and individu- 
ally for the enthusiasm he has shown for SI this past year. 

So instead, we are herewith publishing our thanks— so that you could see the names 
of some of the leading merchants in your community who like the idea of selling with 
your favorite magazine. 

Because the list is such a long one, we have had to limit it to only those stores we 
thought everyone might recognize. It would take almost as many pages as are in this 
entire issue of SI to list in a similar manner every one of the thousands of department 
stores, men’s wear stores, women's specialty shops, sporting goods stores, marine dealers, 
hardware stores, travel agents, automotive dealers, country club pro shops, liquor dealers, 
merchants of all kinds who have shown by their acceptance of Sports Illustrated 
what a truly phenomenal impact sports and SI have had on your way of life in just 
one short year-and-a-half. 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM 
/.oveman. Joseph & Loeb 
Odum Bowers & White 
Louis Pints 
Dry Goods Co 
Fred Singion 
DECATUR 
Belk-Hudson Co. 
FLORENCE 

Otto Speake Men's Wear 
HOMEWOOD 
The Squire's Shop 
JASPER 

Hamilton's Clothing Co. 
mobile 
C. S Cayler Co. 

Metzger Brothers 
MONTGOMERY 
May & Green 
Montgomery Fair 
TALLADEGA 
Goldberg & Lewis 
TUSCALOOSA 
Louis Wiesil Inc. 

Black- Fried man- Winston 

ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF 
Babbitt Bros. 

GLENDALE 
Glendale Dept. Store 
MESA 

Frontier Shop 
PHOENIX 
Goldwater's 
Hanny's 

Finney & Robinson 
Porter's 
Tom Sawyer 
Anne Shinimel 
SAFFORD 
J. Green's 
SCOTTSDALE 
Saba's 
TUCSON 

Andy Anderson, Ltd 
Levy's oi Tucson 
S. R. K. Men's Shop 
Albert Slernleld & Co. 
The Corral 

ARKANSAS 

ELDORADO 
/. F. Samp/e Co. 

FORT SMITH 
Boston Store 
S- & Q. Clothiers 


HELENA 

Shapira &. Solomon 
LITTLE ROCK 
Bush-Caldwell Co. 

The M. M. Cohn Co. 
P/eiier's oi Arkansas 
CALIFORNIA 
ARCADIA 
John Schadt 
Store lor Men 
BAKERSFIELD 
The Hub 

Malcolm Brock Co. 
BERKELEY 
J. F. Hink & Son 
BEVERLY HILLS 
Thelma Cage 
Carroll 8t Co. 

Kerr’s 

I. Magnin 

The London Shop 
BURBANK 
The Paddock Shop 
BURLINGAME 
Robert W. Cafes 
EL MONTE 
Richards, Inc. 

ENCINO 

Walters Encino 
FRESNO 

Rodder's Mademoiselle 
LONG BEACH 
BuPum's 

Meads Sfore tor Men 
LOS ANGELES 
Aflrinson’s 
Boshard Af. Doughty 
Broadway Dept. Sfore 
Broadway- Westchester 
Bollock's 
Bullock's Wilshire 
Desmond’s 

J. J. Haggarty's 
Harris & Frank 

I. Magnin 
Mullen 6e Bluett 
Phelps-Tcrkel 

J. W. Robinson Co. 
Jerry Rothschild 
The London Shop 
Silverwood's 

OAKLAND 

H . C. Capwell Co. 
Kahn's 

I. Magnin & Co. 

Moore's 

Smith's 


PALO ALTO 
County Squire 
PASADENA 
Su//oci:'s 
London Riding & 
Sport Shop 
POMONA 
John P. Evans 

REDWOOD CITY 
Yorkshire Clothes 
RIVERSIDE 
Sweet's Inc. 
SACRAMENTO 
Bon Marche 
Weinstock-Lubin 


More ihon 3100 sporting 
goods dealers featured 
SPORT! ILIUSTR&TTD and 
Sf.odverlfsed merchan. 
dise in their stores and 
windows in conjunction 
with the "Christmas Par- 
ade of Sports Gifts," co- 
sponsored by St and the 
Notional Sporting Goods 
Association 


SAN BERNARDINO 
Black's 
SAN DIEGO 
Jordan-Marsh 
Nelson Moore Co. 
Sfre^c^er's 
Walker Scoff Corp. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Bullock Jones 
Richard Bennett 
Shop tor Men 
Neil Buckley. Ltd. 
City ol Pans 
Elinor's Dress Shop 
The Emporium 
Harry H Foster 
Hale's 

Robert Kirk. Ltd. 
Macy's San Pranci'sco 
/. Magnin's 
Maison Mendcssolle 

Roos Brothers 
Sommer ds Kau/mann 
While Wouse 
SAN JOSE 
M. Blum & Co. 


Hale 

Raos Bros.. Inc. 

SANTA BARBARA 
CammilVs 
Pennmger’s 
SANTA MONICA 
The Corral 
STOCKTON 
John Ball, Inc. 

Ernie Reed. Inc. 
UPLAND 

J. J. Atwood Co. 
VALLEJO 
City ol Paris 
WHITTIER 
Myers Depf. SfOre 

COLORADO 

BOULDER 
The Corral 

COLORADO SPRINGS 
The Golden Arrow 
MacNeil & Moore 
Perkins-Shearer Co. 
DENVER 

Maurice R. Bowers 
Daniels & Fisher 
Sfores Co. 

Denver Dry Goods Co. 
The May Co. 

Millef's Stockmen's Sfore 

Monialdo's 

The Ncusteter Co. 

ESTES PARK 
Wesfern Brands 
FORT COLLINS 
Alpert & Sorrs 
GREELEY 
Hibbs Clothing Co. 
PUEBLO 
Burii'ngs 
Ray Miller 

CONNECTICUT 

ANSONIA 
Herbert's 
BRIDGEPORT 
Stanley Curfis 
David Miller, Ltd. 

D. M. Road Co. 
DANBURY 
F rahman' s 
Men's Shop, Inc. 
WoodruP's 

Darien 

Darren Sport Shop 
FAIRFIELD 
Fairfield Depf. Sfore 


GREENWICH 
Jay Cranvi7/e, Inc. 
Kepple & Kepple 
HARTFORD 
Clapp & Treet, Inc. 

G. Pox & Co. Inc. 

Luke Horsfall's 
Sage-Alien 

Alhert Sleiger Co. Inc. 
MERIDEN 
Harry Israel. Inc. 

NEW BRITAIN 
N. E. Mag & Sons 
NEW HAVEN 
Browning King 3c Co. 
Darby 3c Son Inc. 
Fenn-Feinsicin 
Edw. Mallcy Co, 

The Sporf Shop. Inc. 
Yale Co-op. Corp. 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Rogers ds Stevens 
STAMFORD 
Hendrie St Lovatt 
C. O. Mi7/er Co. 
Stone's 

S/oomin^da/e's 

WATERBURY 

Jones Morgan, Inc. 
WEST HARTFORD 
Kattens 
Lord & Taylor 

DELAWARE 

NEWARK 
Newark Dept. Store 
WILMINGTON 
Bird-Speakman Inc. 
Strawbridge ol 
W Umington 
Wanamaker of 
Wilmington 

DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 
Arthur A. Adler 
Carlton's, Inc. 

Julius GarPncke! & Co. 

Ceoriefown 

University Shop 
Wm. Hahn & Co. 

The Hecht Co. 

Raleigh Haberdasher, 
Inc. 

Lewis 6c Thomas Salts, 
Woodward 8c Lolhrop 
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retailers all around the U. S. A. 


FLORIDA 

FORT Lauderdale 
S ordine’s 
HOLLYWOOD 
Lceshens Shop 
JACKSONVILLE 
Cohen Brothers 
Harry Finkelstein Co. 
Kent Warren Co. 

Levy’s 
KEY WEST 
Lewir\sky's Men's Shop 
LAKELAND 
Myrick's Men's Store 
MIAMI 

De Pinna 
Richard Store Co. 

MIAMI BEACH 
Kings, Ltd. 

Milgrim, Inc. 

Saks Filth Avenue 
Whitehouse &■ Hardy 
OCALA 
Kennedy's Inc. 
ORLANDO 
Ivey's ol Orlando 
Rutland's 
PALM BEACH 
Henri Bendel 
Soriwu Teller Co. 
Sordine’s 
Peck Peck 
Saks Filth Avenue 
Shirts 'n Shorts by 
Harry N. Snyder 
SARASOTA 
Harmon's 
TALLAHASSEE 
Turners Inc. 

TAMPA 
O. Falk's 
Maas Bros 

WEST PALM BEACH 
Burdina's Inc. 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 
J. P. Allen & Co. 

George Muse 
Clothing Co. 

John Jarrell, Inc. 
Parks-Chambers Inc. 
Rich's. Inc. 

Spencer’s, Ltd. 

A. L. Zacbry 
CAIRO 

Trend Shop 
COLUMBUS 
Field & Fireside 
J. A. Kirven Co. 

MACON 

Burden. Smith Co. 
Davison-Paxon Co. 
MANCHESTER 
Jack Legg Men's Shop 
QUITMAN 
Taylor & Co. 

ROME 

Esserrnan ds Co. 
SAVANNAH 
Men's Quality Shop, Inc. 
VIDALIA 
Eslropl's 

IDAHO 

BOISE 

Men's Wardrobe 
IDAHO FALLS 
Ferrell's 
LEWISTON 
Lee's 

Outdoor Clothiers, Inc. 
TWIN FALLS 
Soper Clothing Company 

ILLINOIS 

AURORA 

Alshulers 

BERWYN 

Stephen’s 


BLOOMINGTON 
W. H. Roland Co. 
CHAMPAIGN 
Baskin-Champaign Inc. 
Kaulman's Inc. 
CHICAGO 
Baskin Clothing Co. 
Broadstreet, Inc. 

Capper & Capper 
Carson, Pine Scott & Co. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Henry C. Lytton & Co. 
Mandcl Brothers 
Maurice L. Rothschild 
Charles A. Stevens & Co. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine 
ELGIN 

Block Si Kuhl Co. 

Spiess 
EVANSTON 
Jerome's, Inc. 

Lytton's 
GALESBURG 
Block Si Kuhl Co. 

Bohan Men's Wear 
GENEVA 
Erday’s 
GLEN ELLYN 
Bob Horsley's 
JOLIET 

M. A. Felman Co. 
Lytton's 
MOLINE 
Block & Kuhl Co. 
Filsgibbons 
Mayer & Johnson 
PARK FOREST 
Fidler's, Ltd. 

PEORIA 

Block di Kuhl Co. 
O'Brien-Jobst 
ROCKFORD 
Block Si Kuhl Co. 

ROCK ISLAND 
CorJiatns 
Custalson's 
SKOKIE 

Arno/d Leonard Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Myers Brothers 
URBANA 
W. B. James 


INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE 
Sfrouse Bros. 

FORT WAYNE 
Bob Kigar 
Wall & Dcssauet 
FRANKLIN 
Goodman /ester, Inc, 
GARY 
S. S, Kohn 
INDIANAPOLIS 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Inc. 
Wm. H. Block Co. 

L. Strauss & Co., Inc. 

H. P. Wasson & Co. 
KOKOMO 
Jack Maher & Son 
LOOANSPORT 
Bailey's, Inc. 

Creens/e/der Bros. 

SOUTH BEND 
Max Adler Co. 

Gilbert's 
Robertson Bros. 

George Wyman & Co. 
TERRE HAUTE 
Hornung & Hahn Inc. 
VINCENNES 
A/6ert's 

Ches. F. Walk Men's Wear 


IOWA 

BURLINGTON 
Block & Kuhl Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
The Killian Co. 


COUNCIL BLUFF 
Iowa Clothes Shop 
DAVENPORT 
Simon & Landauer 
The Syndicate 
DBS MOINES 
Utica Clothing Co. 
Vounker Bros., Inc. 
DUBUQUE 
Ed Graham 
FORT DODGE 
J. C. Peterson Co. 
KEOKUK 
Johnson-Schmidt 
MASON CITY 
The Hub 
MUSCATINE 
Meerdink Clo. Co. 
OTTUMWA 
J. S. Sa* Co, 
SIOUX CITY 
Weatherwax Inc. 
WATERLOO 
James Blacks 
Dry Goods Co. 


Travel ogenis and travel 
tompaniei Irom eoost to 
(oasi have featured 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATeO 
and SI travel articles 
and color pictures on 
their windows and coun- 


KANSAS 

ARKANSAS CITY 
/Vewman’s 
HUTCHINSON 
The Mart 
Watson's, Inc. 
INDEPENDENCE 
Krueger & Rouse 
KANSAS CITY 
Gormans 
TOPEKA 

Ray Beers Clothing Co. 
Crosby Bros., Inc. 

The Palace 
WICHITA 

George Innes Co., Jnc. 
KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN 
Dove Rabold Se Son 
FRANKFORT 
I Davis 
GLASGOW 
Bernard's 
HENDERSON 
Bryant's Men's Wear 
LEXINGTON 
Craves, Cox & Co. 
Purcell Co. 

Woll-Wile Co. 

LOUISIANA 

LOUISVILLE 
Byck Bros, dc Co., Inc. 
Levy Bros. 

Stewart's Dry Goods 
Martin's Men's Shop 
Rhodes-Rapier Co. 
MAYSVILLE 
Hurrsickers .Men's Store 
ABBEVILLE 
LeBlanc, Nunet 
Trahan, Inc. 
ALEXANDRIA 
Weiss dk Coldring 
BATON ROUGE 
Dalton's 
BASTROP 
Seligman's, Inc. 

BATON ROUGE 
Welsh 6i Levy 
LAKE CHARLES 
Mullers, Ltd. 


MONROE 

Fink's 

NEW ORLEANS 
Leon Godchaux Clo. 

Co. Ltd. 

D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 

Labiche's Inc. 

Matson Blanche 
Cus Mayer Co. 

Potter's, Inc- 
OPELOUSAS 
Earnie Kouach 
SHREVEPORT 
M. Levy Company. Inc. 
Selber Bros. 
THIBODAUX 
Leon Bloch's 


MAINE 

AUGUSTA 
C. F. Bilodeau, Inc. 
BANGOR 

F. L. Wight Fur Co., Inc. 
LEWISTON 
B. Peck Co. 

PORTLAND 
Porleous, Mitchell St 
Braun Co. 

SANFORD 

Raymond A. Lausiere 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS 
Peerless Clothing 
BALTIMORE 
Isaac Hamburger Sc Sons 
The Hecht Co. 
Hochschild Kohn St Co. 
Hutsler Bros. 

K. Katz Se Sons 
The May Company 
Wetzler's 
BETHESDA 

Ray Koontz Men’s Wear 
FREDERICK 
Rosenour's 
HAGERSTOWN 

Musey Se Evans 
SILVER SPRING 
The Hecht Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHERST 
House o! Walsh 
ANDOVER 
R. J. Macartney Co. 
BELMONT 
Filene's 
BOSTON 
W. H. Brine Co. 

Filene's 

Arthur L. Johnson 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
Kennedy's Inc. 

Paine Furniture Co. 

R. H . Stearns Co. 

R. H. White Co. 
BROCKTON 
Kennedy’s Inc. 

Storey's 
CAMBRIDGE 
Harvard Co op. Society, 
Inc. 

University Shop, Inc. 
FALL RIVER 
Wnitman- Block 
FALMOUTH 
Malchman's 
FITCHBURG 
F. H. Lane Co. 
FRAMINGHAM 
Kennedy's 
GLOUCESTER 
Wm. G. Brown Co. 
Empire Store tor Men 
GREENFIELD 
Michelman-Carson Co. 


HAVERHILL 
Kennedy's 
R. J. Macartney's 
HOLYOKE 
A. T Callup, Inc. 
KYANNIS 

Puritan Clo. Co. 

HYDE PARK 
Kennedy's Inc. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 
Callahan's Men's Shops 
LOWELL 
Mc^uade, Jnc. 

LYNN 

Kennedy's Inc. 

MALDEN 
Baker Clothing Co. 

Ellis Reinhertz Co., 
MEDFORD 

Thomas O'Brien & Sons 
NEW BEDFORD 
New Bedford Dry Goods 
M. C. SwUt St Son, Inc. 
NEWBURYPORT 
Frank B. Hubbard 
Co.. Inc. 

NORTHAMPTON 

McCallum's Dept. Store 
Merritt Clark &. Co. 
NORTH SCITUATE 
Sidney S. Cates 
PITTSFIELD 
England Bros. 

Rosenleld's 
QUINCY 
Remick Co. 

SALEM 

A/my, Bigelow, Wash.hurrl 
Clark Se Friend 
Kennedy's Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Eorbes Se Wallace 
Haynes Se Co. 

Kennedy's Inc, 

Albert Steiger Co. 
TAUNTON 
Foster & Co. 

Coodnows 
WALTHAM 
Geo. 1. Kelly, Inc. 
WELLESLEY 
Filene's 
Olken's, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
House oi Walsh 
WORCESTER 
Denholm ds McKay Co. 
Filene's 

Richard Healy Co. 
Kennedy's Inc. 

Ware Pratt Co. 


MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR 
Van Boven, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK 
Cole's .Men's Wear 
BAY CITY 
Ford's 

W. R. Krepp & Co. 
BENTON HARBOR 
Avery de Longacre 
DEARBORN 
Manor Men's Wear 
DETROIT 
Capper & Capper 
Crowley Milner d: Co. 
R. F. Fy/e Se Co. 
Harput's, Inc. 

Hickeys 

Himelhoch Bros, de Co. 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
Hushes de Hatcher 
Harry SjJPrin 
Van Boven, Inc. 
Whitehouse de Hardy 
FLINT 

Buckingham’s, Inc. 
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More of the merchants who featured SI 


GRAND RAPIDS 
William Klein 
Store lor Men 
Paul Stekelee & Sons 
The Wursburg Co. 
GROSSE POINTE 
Proper's 
JACKSON 

Oppenheim's, lr>^ 
KALAMAZOO 
LawHubbard, Inc 
LANSING 
E N Arbaugh Co 

Small's 

MONROE 

Graessley’s Men's Wear 
MUSKEGON 

Hardy- Her polsbeimers 
PONTIAC 
Dickinson’s 
SAGINAW 
Bauer Bros , Inc. 

ST. JOSEPH 
Blake-Wilcox, Inc. 

MINNESOTA 

HIBBING 
W. J Clark 
MANKATO 
Fisher CIo Co 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Boulells 
Dayton's 

L. S. Donaldson Co 
Harold. Inc 
Jusler Bros. 

Hubert W. White, Inc 
Young-Quinlan Co 

ST- PAUL 

Field Schirck 
Golden Rule 
Rothschild 
Schuneman’s, Inc. 

Hubert W White, Inc. 
WINONA 
W'y/lc/rJ.ion's 

MISSISSIPPI 

BILOXI 
W. y. Joyce Co 
GULFPORT 
Anderson's 
JACKSON 

R. E Kennmgton Co. 
Lewis IV;7son 
MERIDIAN 
Ai'e* Loeb Inc 
Marks Rolhenberg Co 
NATCHEZ 
H. F Byrne Co 

M. M Ullman & Co 
VICKSBURG 

Palermo's 

MISSOURI 

CAPE GIRARDEAU 
Buckner -Ragsdale 
JEFFERSON CITY 
Co//ons 
JOPLIN 

Christman Dry Goods Co 
KANSAS CITY 
Barnard's 
Jack Henry, Inc 
Harzfeld's 

Rothschild & Sons, Inc. 
Wooll Bros Inc 
KIRKWOOD 
The Squire’s Shop 
ST. CHARLES 
Palace Clothing Co 
ST. JOSEPH 
Plymouth Clothing Co 
Townsend & Wall 
ST LOUIS 

Boyd-Richardson Co 
Famous 8c Barr Co 
Scruggs- Vandervoort- 
Barney, Inc. 


Slix, Baer ds Fuller Co. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Barth Bros. Clothing Co 
Heer's Inc. 

Levy- Wall 

MONTANA 

BOZEMAN 
W.igner Bros. 

GREAT FALLS 
Victor Ario 

NEBRASKA 

GRAND ISLAND 
J. M. McDonald Co. 
Ben Simon & Sons 
LINCOLN 
Gold 8c Co 
Lawlor's 
Wells & Frost 
NORTH PLATTE 
The famous 
Hirschlelds 
OMAHA 

Charles T. Assman 
J. L. Brandeis 8c Sons 
Thos. Kilpatrick Co. 
Nebraska Clothing Co. 


The nation's leading de* 
portment stores, during 
1 955. devoted more Ihon 
3500 windows to the 30 
diflerent major promo- 
tions sponsored by 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO- 
and 7S stores have al- 
ready signed up to par- 
ol the events of Si's 
■'Ameritan Sport Teor” 
promotion in 1956 


NEVADA 

LAS VEGAS 
Rex Bell 
RENO 
Murdoch's 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

CONCORD 
David Heller Co. 
FRANKLIN 
Holmes 8c Nelson, /no 
MANCHESTER 
The Manhattan Shop 
WENTWORTH 
BY THE SEA 

Jerry Scott Men's Shop 

NEW JERSEY 

ASBURY PARK 
Bob 8c Irving 
Charles Levinsohn, Inc. 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Charles oi Atlantic City 
BAYONNE 

BLOOMFIELD 
Chris's Men's Shop 
EAST ORANGE 
Les/»e-lV/ii(man 
M it tier, Ltd 
R H Muir. Inc 
ENGLEWOOD 
Sen Daniels, Inc 
Lloyd's, Inc 
IRVINGTON 
Raff Clothes, Inc 
LONG BRANCH 
W H Wolley, Inc 
MADISON 
Hinchman's, Inc 
MILLBURN 
Lord & Taylor 
Millburn Men's Shop 
MILLVILLE 
E. J . Fath Co 


MORRISTOWN 
Salny Bros. 

NEWARK 
L. Bamberger 8c Co 
Colyer 8c Co. 
Kresge-Newark 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
WoUson's Sons 
PATERSON 
Quackenbush Co. 
Turndorls 
PLAINFIELD 
John Franks 
Rosenbaum's 
PRINCETON 
Brophy’s 

Douglas MacDaid 
Bamberger's 
RIDGEWOOD 
John Franks 
MacHugh 
SOUTH ORANGE 
Mink’s 
SUMMIT 
Root’s 
TEANECK 
Libby’s Inc. 

TRENTON 
Croyden Men’s Shop 
Fred K W. Donnelly 
8e Son 

WESTWOOD 
MacHugh, Inc. 

NEW MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE 
Dens Boots 8c Saddles 
Simon’s 
CARLSBAD 
Porter’s 

Western Roundup 
CLOVIS 

Sasser’s Western Corral 
HOBBS 
The Model 
LAS CRUCES 
Popular Dry Goods Co. 
SANTA FE 
Gages 

Moore’s Inc. 

TAOS 

Emporium 

NEW YORK 

ALBANY 
McManus 8c Riley 
JohnG Myers Co 
Steelel Bros 
AMSTERDAM 
Holiheimer 8c Shaul 
BABYLON 
Simon's Men's Shop 
BALDWIN 
Duerk Bros. 

BATAVIA 

McAlpine Barton 8c Co. 
BINGHAMTON 
Sail Stearns 
BRONXVILLE 
Comstock’s 
BROOKLYN 
Abraham & Srraus 
J . Herzog 8c Sons 
Horton & Malleson 
Milton Levine, Inc. 
Marlin's 

N amm-Loeser’s Inc. 
BUFFALO 
J N . Adam 8c Co 
L. L Berger, Inc. 

Flint 8c Kent 
The Kleinhans Co 
EAST HAMPTON 
Wm. J LeVesconte 
ELMIRA 
H Strauss, Inc 
FLUSHING 
Ramston, Inc. 

FOREST HILLS 
Frank H Dunstatter, Inc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
Mur-Lee's Men's Shop 
FREEPORT 

Adolph Levy 8c Son 
GLEN COVE 
Leonard Bernstein 
ds Co. Inc. 

GREAT NECK 
Cramalan Shop 
HAVERSTRAW 
Town Men's Shop 
HEMPSTEAD 
Abraham 8c Straus 
Franklin Shops, Inc. 
JAMAICA 
B 8c B Clothes Shop 
B. Gertz 
KINGSTON 
Jacobson's Men's Shop 
lynbrook 
M or-Z-ee's Men’s Shop 
MAMARONECK 
H. W. Margolius Sons, Inc. 
manhasset 
David foster, Inc. 

Martin’s 

Michael's Manhasset 
MT KISCO 
Harry Ketchel 
MT VERNON 
Cramatan Men’s Shop 
NEWBURGH 
Weiner's 

NEW ROCHELLE 
Bloom & Bloom 
NIAGARA FALLS 
J. N. Adam & Co 
PATCHOGUE 
Mac Kavner's Men's Shop 
PEEKSKILL 
Pisani Brothers, /na 
PORT JEFFERSON 
Suffolk Men’s Shop 
Wood fields 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Luckey, Platt & Co 
Wallace Co 
RIVERHEAD 
Perkins Be Co. 

Suffolk Men’s Shop 
ROCHESTER 
B. Forman Co. 

Harris Staler /n<v 
McFarlin CIo. Co. 

Sibley, Lindsay 8e Curr. 
SCARSDALE 
Chas. N. Mead C<w 
SCHENECTADY 
Lalayelte 
The Wallace Co. 
SMITHTOWN 
Suffolk Men's Shop 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Henry Frank Men's Shop 
SPRING VALLEY 
tVaf Kaplan Men’s Shop 

SYossev 

Fieldwood Store 
SYRACUSE 
The Addis Co. 

Dey Bros. 

E. W. Edwards ds Co. 

Hotel Syracuse 
Men’s Shop 
Well’s dc Covetly Inc. 
TaRRYTOWN 
John Charles, Ltd 
TROY 

Wet/’s 8c Coverly Inc. 
UTICA 

Maher Bros., Inc. 

Wick’s Sc Greenman's 
WHITE PLAINS 
8. i4/tman 8c Co 
YONKERS 
O- W. Horton, Inc. 

Padow Clothes, Inc. 
Silverman Bros. 
Wallace-Coming of 
Yonkers, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Abercrombie 8c Filch 

B. Altman 8c Co. 
Bermuda Shop 
Best 8c Co. 

Black, Starr ds Gorham 
Bloomingdale’s 
Broadstreets 
Brooks Bros. 
Browning-King 
Cavanagh, Inc. 

Chipp, Inc. 

Arno/d Consfa6/e dt Co. 
DePinna Co. 

Dobbs Hats 

feron Sport Shop, Inc. 

Finchley's 

Cimbel Bros. 

John Jerrell 
Knox The Hatter 
Lewis 8c Conger 
Lord &. Taylor 
R. H Macy 8c Co. 

Peck & Peck 
J . Press, Inc. 

Rogers feet Co. 
Russeks 
Saks 34th St. 

Stern Bros. 

F. A. O. Schivars 
Wellachs, Inc. 
Whilehouse Sc Hardy 

NORTH CAROLINA 

CHAPEL HILL 
Carolina Sport Shop 
Milton Clothing 
Cupboard 
CHARLOTTE 
J. B. Ivey Co. 

Jimmie Ledford, Inc. 
Ed Me//on 
Tate-Brown 
DURHAM 
R. L. Baldwin Co. 

Ellis Stone Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE 
The Capita/ 

FOREST CITY 
Harris Style Shop 
GREENSBORO 
Johnson K. Aulbert 
Ellis, Stone 8c Co. 
Hall-Putnam CIo. Co. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Belk Dept Stores 
KANNAPOLIS 
Query Bros. 

MT AIRY 
Jackson Bros. Inc. 
RALEIGH 
/vey-7ay/or Co. 
Nowell’s 
SALISBURY 
Cress & Sons 
WADESBORO 

Wade Clothing Co. 
WAKE FOREST 
Ben's ol Wake Forest 
WILMINGTON 
Belk-Beery Co. 
WINSTON-SALEM 
Belk-Stevens Co. 

Davis Inc. 

Norman Stockton, Inc- 
NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO 
Straus Co, 

GRAND FORKS 
Straus Co. 

MINOT 

Ellison’s 

OHIO 

AKRON 

Kramer’s 

C. J Lang Clothing Co. 
The M. O'Neil Co. 

A. Polsky Co. 
BELLAIRE 
The Hub 
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advertised goods during 1955 


CANTON 

Tht Stern A Mann Co. 
The C. N. Vicary Co. 
CINCINNATI 
Mabley Be Carew Co- 

H. & S. Pogue Co. 

/? oilman's & Sons 
The John SIi;7/;to Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Halle Bros. Co. 

The Wr^feee Co- 
The May Co- 
Newman-Siearn Co. 

B. R. Baker 
Sterling, Lmdner Be 
Davis Co. 

COLUMBUS 

Thomas L, Carey 

F.BeR. Lazarus Co. 
Morehouse Fashion 
John H. Pumphrey Co. 
The Union Co. 

DAYTON 
Elder & Johnson 
The Rike-Kumicr Co. 
HAMILTON 
The Heymarr-Fisher Co. 
IRONTON 
The Leader 
KENT 

D. H. Green, Inc. 
LANCASTER 
Hammonds 
LIMA 
Crawford's 
LORAIN 

Carls Men's Shop 
MARIETTA 
The W. A. Sniflen Co. 
MARION 

Anson Pickerel Inc. 
MIDDLETOWN 

Worthmore Clothes Shop 
OBERLIN 
Powers & Dawley 
PAINESVILLE 
Gail G. Grant Co. 
SANDUSKY 
Manhattan Clothing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Vogue Shop Inc. 

Edward Wren Co. 
TOLEDO 
B. R. Baker Co. 

LaSalle A Koch Co. 

H. O. Nichols Co. 
WARREN 
The Rappold Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Chas. Livingston Be Sons 

OKLAHOMA 

BARTLESVILLE 
May Bros. 

Zofness Bros. 

ENID 

Grays Department Store 
IVewman’i 
NORMAN 
S. K. McCall Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
John A, Brown Co. 
Halliburton's 
Kerr's Inc. 

Dowd Be Felt 
SAPULPA 
Frank's 
TULSA 

Brown Dunkin Co. 

Megee's 

Vandever's 

OREGON 

BAKER 

Neuberger Be Heilner 
BEND 
Cashman's 
EUGENE 
The Man’s Shop 


MEDFORD 

Mann's Department Stoie 
PENDLETON 
Hamlcy A Co. 

PORTLAND 
Charles F. Berg 
Lipman, Wolle Be Co. 
Meter Be Frank Co. 
Nudelman’s 
Rosenblatt's 
SALEM 

Lipman, WoHe Be Co. 

The Man's Shop 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 
Hess Bros. 

F. Schwartz & Son 
ALTOONA 
William F. Cable Co. 
ARDMORE 

Spritzler's Store lot Men 
BOYERTOWN 
Mithard's Men's Shop 
BRADDOCK 
The Famous 
BRADFORD 
James R Evans Co. 
Nichols 
BRYN MAWR 
The Manly Store 
CHESTER 
Murrays 
CHELTF.NHAM 
Cimbel Bros. 

ERIE 

Erie Dry Goods Co. 

P. A. Meyer & Sons 
GERMANTOWN 
George Allen. Inc. 
HARRISBURG 
Bowmans Dept. Store 
HANOVER 
Creenedat/m’s 
HARRISBURG 
Pomeroy's Inc. 

Ratcliff Be Swartz 
Stark Bros. 
JENKINTOWN 
Montgomery, Inc. 
LANCASTER 
Hager Bros. Inc. 
LEBANON 
The Hub 
LEWISTOWN 
Danks Be Co. Men's Store 
McKeesport 
Henry B. Klein Co. 

NEW CASTLE 
New Castle Dry Goods 
Strauss-Hirschberg Co. 
NORRISTOWN 
Paget's 
Chatlin's 
PHILADELPHIA 
Cimbel Brothers 
John Wanamaker, Inc. 

Ltt Bros. 

Sox Miller Co. 

Mitchell Be Ness, Inc. 
Jacob Reed's Sons 
Strawbridge 8c Clothier 
Waldo M. Claffin 
James Warren 
Bailey, Banks Be Biddle 
PITTSBURGH 
Boggs &, Buhl 
F rank & Seder Inc. 
Gimbel Bras. 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Hughes Be Hatcher 
Kauiman Dept. Stores, 
Inc. 

READING 

California Sports Shop 
Croll and Keck 
SCRANTON 
Lewis and Reilly Inc. 
Mme. Friedman 


STATE COLLEGE 
Jack Harper Inc. 
WILKES-BARRE 
Fowler Dick & Walker 


RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE 
Cherry Ai Webb Co, 
Claddings, Inc. 
Kennedy's Inc. 

The Outlet Co. 

The Shepard Co. 
WESTERLY 
Tarny's 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

AIKEN 

The Leader Store 
ANDERSON 
Gallant-Belk Co. 
CHARLESTON 
The Hub 

G. W. Kessler's 
Lesser-Tanenbaum 
Taylor's Mart’s Wear 
COLUMBIA 
Hope-Davis Co. 


Untfild numbers of auto- 
mobile dealers, liquor 
dealers, hardwore stores, 
country club pro shops 
used the mere than 
500,000 pieces of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED display ma- 
terial which advertisers 
used during 1955 


FLORENCE 
Jack Self, Inc. 

Stein's Men’s Shop 
GREENVILLE 
Heyward Mahon Co. 
Stone Bros. 
GREENWOOD 

Hosenberj’s Clothing 
Fred Smith Co. 
SPARTANBURG 
Price's Store for Men 
WINNSBORO 
Hayne's Men's Wear 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

MADISON 
Calloway's 
RAPID CITY 
Duhamcls 
SIOUX FALLS 
Crawford's 
Weatherwax's 


TENNESSEE 

BRISTOL 
H P. King Co. 
CHATTANOOGA 
Henderson A Coleman 
Koblenlz Men’s Store 

Mariin-Thompson Co. 
Miller Bros. 
KINGSPORT 
J. Fred Johnson Co. 
KNOXVILLE 
J. S. Halls Sons, Inc. 

S. H . George & Sons 
Schriver’s 
MEMPHIS 
John Gerber Co. 

J . Goldsmith dc Sons 
Henry Halle A Bros. 

B. Lowenslein Be Bros. 
Oak Hell 

MURFREESBORO 
The Cotton Patch 
NASHVILLE 
Burk & Co. 


TEXAS 

ABILENE 

Thornton's Dept. Store 
AMARILLO 
Fefferman's 
AUSTIN 
Hiichins Sros- 
E. M. Scarborough Co. 
BEAUMONT 
White House 
Dry Goods Co. 
BROWNSVILLE 
Fashion-Perl Bras. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
Fedway Dept. Store 
S. & Clothiers 
DALLAS 
4 Harris & Co. 

E M. Kahn Be. Co. 
Nciman-Marcus Co. 
Ring & Brewer 
Sanger Bros. 
Titche-Goetlinger Co. 
James K. Wilson 
EL PASO 

Popular Dry Goods Co., 
Inc. 

FORT WORTH 
A. J. Anderson Co. 
Clyde Campbell 
The Fair 
Leonard's 
W. C. Stripling 
Washer Bros. 
HOUSTON 
Batlelslein's 
Horton Ditto Inc. 
Foley's 

Sakowilz Bros. 
LUBBOCK 
Excel Men's Store 
Hemphill Wells Co. 

SAN ANTONIO 
Frank Bros. 

Frost Bros. 

Joske of Texas 
TYLER 
Holfers 
UVALDE 

John Rowland Bi Sons 

UTAH 

LOGAN 

Wickel’s 

OGDEN 

Fred M. Hye Co. 

Read Brothers 
PROVO 
Hoover's 

SALT LAKE CITY 
Mulleti-Kelly Co. 

Zion Co-op. Mercantile 
Institution 
Maurice Anderson 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON 
Miles Be Riley Inc. 
MONTPELIER 
Nate’s Inc. 

VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA 
yu/ran Behrend, Inc. 
Cohen's Quality Shop 
ARLINGTON 
Staley's 

Men Be Boys’ Shop 
BRISTOL 

Blakley Mitchell Co. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Stevens Shepherd, Inc. 
HAMPTON 
Wyatt Bros- 
LYNCHBURG 

Webb-Whitaker Co 
NEWPORT NEWS 
The Young Men's Shop 
NORFOLK 
Ames Be Brownley 
The Hub 
Shulman Be Co. 
PORTSMOUTH 
The Quality Shop 


RICHMOND 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Thalhimer Bros. 
ROANOKE 
Joseph Davidson, Inc. 
GHIiam-Lennon Inc. 
Smariwear-Irving Saks. 
Inc. 

WILLIAMSBURG 
Frazier-Collis Co. 

WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM 
Adams Inc. 

SEATTLE 

Best's Apparel 
The Bon Marche 
Frederick Be Nelson 
Liltler's 

I. Magnin & Co. 

Marlin & Eckmann 

SPOKANE 

The Crescent Spokane 
Dry Goods Co 
Emery’s Lfct. 

TACOMA 
Baker Bros. 
Kloplenstein's, Inc. 
Simon's 
Rhode's 
WENATCHEE 
Mills Bros. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

BLUEFIELD 
Steckler’s 
CHARLESTON 
T he Diamond 
HUNTINGTON 
Angik 

Dunhill's, Inc 
WHEELING 
Max Crone dc Co. 

Stone & Thomas 

WISCONSIN 

APPLETON 

H. C. Prange Co 
EAU CLAIRE 
Campen Inc. 

FOND DU LAC 
T E. Ahern Co 
GREEN BAY 
C. A. Cross 
H. C. Prange Co 
Stieffel's 
LA CROSSE 
Peter Newburg 
MADISON 
C W. Anderes 
Crescent Clothing 
Karsiens 

MacNcil & Moore 
Harry S. Manchester, Inc 
Olson Be Veerhusen 
Speth's 
MILWAUKEE 
Bert Bagley Co 
Boston Store 
T A. Chapman Co. 

Gimbel Bros.. Inc. 
MacNeil Be Moore 
Ed Schuster Be Co. 
RACINE 

Joseph Lawrence, Inc 
SOUTHGATE 
Cimbel Bros., Inc 
V7AUKESHA 
Ert'ed man's, Inc. 

Sullivan’s 
WAUWATOSA 
Colony Shop 

WYOMING 

CASPER 

Harry Vessness 
CHEYENNE 
Sam Static & Sons 
The Wrangler 
CODY 

Western Clothier 
SHERIDAN 

J. P. Croff 
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CLIMBING 193 feet up a series of pits, Jack Lehrberger (nbope) and Bill Austin, 
who took this picture, found the long-sought second entrance to the cave in October. 


A COON TRAP TEAUS TO A LABYRINTH 

continued from page 17 


supported by 40 cavers based above 
ground two miles away. In one week 
this big force doubled the known net- 
work of cave. In the past 22 months 
fast-moving teams of explorers have 
doubled the net again, until the Lost 
Passage, which once was a goal, is now 
merely a historical landmark passed 
early on the long, tough route— a place 
to stop and open a can of beans on the 
silt floor beside the rusted shards of 
bean cans Collins left 30 years ago. 

There are now only six cavers who 
know the extended routes well enough 
to lead exploration farther. One of 
these is the present leader of the 


assault on Crystal Cave, a 26-year-old 
advertising account executive named 
Roger Brucker, whose zeal for caves is 
something like that of a Moslem for 
Mecca. The caver best acquainted 
with the labyrinth is a 28-year-old 
civil engineer, William Au.stin, who 
literally was born in the mouth of a 
cave. Though Austin has spent over 
2,000 hours in the lower reaches of 
Crystal Cave, there are still many 
unexplored passages along the ever- 
lengthening way. Some of these, the 
cavers know from experience, narrow 
into impassable slits or end in a jumble 
of breakdown, but for each that does, 


another branches out again and again, 
compounding the maze. 

As soon as he wriggles down the nar- 
row, twisting 30 feet of Scotchman’s 
Trap, the caver must make his first 
choice in the maze. The passage goes 
left and right. Along each way there 
are random blue chalk arrows on the 
limestone. These are the old marks of 
the Spaniard. In the present assault 
the cavers have concentrated to the 
right of the Trap. In this direction for 
50 feet the passage is comfortably 
wide, but it is only three feet high. 
Thirty feet farther along it is high 
enough for a man on stilts, but aver- 
ages 14 inches wide. The passage ceil- 
ing lowers again in the first 200 yards, 
and for a quarter of a mile there is only 
room to crawl or to half-crawl in a low, 
lizardlike waddle. This leads into the 
S-curve, where the 15-inch-wide pas- 
sage makes two 180° bends in 20 feet, 
and the caver must lie on his side, 
inching forward by alternately press- 
ing his elbows on one wall and heels on 
the other. After the S-curve the pas- 
sage narrows again into the Keyhole, 
10 inche.s high and 14 inches wide, 
where a man can only squirm, dragging 
his supply bag on his foot or pushing 
it ahead of him. 

Just this far in the cave any latent 
claustrophobia in a man shows up, and 
this is fortunate, for farther along, in 
the third mile, he will come to the 
Fishhook Crawl, a 60-foot-long, flat 
tunnel, 10 inches high, lined with ag- 
gravating nubs of cave onyx. In the 
Fishhook he must squirm an inch, then 
twist his head to reset his helmet and 
carbide lamp that have been knocked 
askew, grunt as the onyx nubs prod his 
underside, and if his light is knocked 
out, blindly inch on, following the 
grunts and scuffling of the caver ahead. 
Past a great pit where water thunders 
out in darkness 80 feet above into 
darkness 70 feet below, in the fourth 
mile lies the muddy Storm Sewer, and 
this leads in the fifth mile to a river. 
For six hundred feet the cavers must 
crawl upstream, the water up to their 
chins and their heads pres,sed against 
the ceiling of a 30-inch tube. Some 
learned ass — and he was probably lean- 
ing back in a chair contemplating a 
high ceiling at the time— has conclud- 
ed that cavers are impelled by a .sub- 
conscious urge to crawl back into the 
womb. The Crystal Cavers wriggling 
through the Fishhook have a very 
cheap opinion of such pedantry. 

Compared to the way water works 
above ground, this underground sys- 
tem makes no sense. The acid traces 
in the water percolating down through 
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soluble limestone for millions of years 
have created an awesome but seeming- 
ly aimless hodgepodge of tunnels, rat 
holes, cracks and canyons— passages 
that twist, branch out, double back 
and often rejoin. Silt abrasion combines 
with the work of solution. Evaporation 
further changes the cave, adorning it 
with small spiral helictites, blisters and 
blooms of gypsum, stalactites, stalag- 
mites and draperies of flowstone. While 
it may all make sense geologically, to a 
caver, dirty and sleepless on his eighth 
and ninth mile of the cave, it seems 
the water has cut passages of every 
shape except what decently fits a walk- 
ing man. 

At Castration Point the cavers must 
crawl on the cave roof, climbing from a 
stoopway to a large rock, bending their 
knees and thrusting themselves along 
with their feet on the ceiling. To the 
right on the far side is a black void and 
to the left a narrow ledge projecting 
from the sheer wall of this bottomless 
pit. The cavers lean over the void and, 
pressing their hands against the op- 
posite scarp, inch sideways over the 
chasm, remembering here that a man 
must keep three points of support or 
fall from this world. 

“We had some mountain climbers in 
here,” Bill Austin noted recently in 
reviewing the exploration, “but they 
didn't like it very much.” Cavers some- 
times use mountain tools (ropes and 
pitons for belaying and rappeling; and 
rough caving requires some of the same 
skills. But it is an error to conclude that 
cavers go down because, as the moun- 
tain climbers have expressed it, “it is 
there.” The caver is not always sure “it 
is there" at all. The caver is impelled 
by curiosity to throw light into dark- 
ness wherever it may lead. A mountain 
climber, accustomed to perspective of 
his whole target before he starts out, 
going into a cave might at first tragi- 
cally ignore one vital difference. As he 
moves forward with care, a caver must 
continually think 
back. He must not 
only be sure he can 
get back up every 
crack he slips down, 
but he must also re- 
member the sequence 
of cracks, holes, pits, 
bends and canyons. 

The darkness that 
withdraws ahead also 
closes in behind. Bill 
Austin punctures the 
overconfidence of new 
cavers with an apt re- 
minder: “No helicop- 
ter will come looking 


for you on the other side of Scotch- 
man’s Trap." 

The cavers mark their route with the 
soot of carbide lamps, but even these 
slight marks on the cave are kept to a 
minimum. More than any other man 
in nature the caver is mindful that he 
is a tenant, briefly, and not the owner 
of his environment. The sediments 
through which he moves were laid 
down 260 million years ago. No good 
man in the woods wantonly fells a 100- 
year-old tree and no caver is inclined 
to mar the shape of a cave that began 
30 million years ago. The caver leaves 
the sampling to the specialists, for 
where the cavers go for sport, science 
often follows. A large cave system if 
thoroughly mapped, offers special op- 
portunities to biologists, paleontolo- 
gists and geologists. A hydrologist 
can literally study inside the natural 
plumbing of a water table. 

THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH 

Years before any of the present as- 
sault teams had probed Crystal Cave 
there was evidence of its vastness. The 
ridge under which it lies is one of the 
largest in the great Kentucky cave 
area. Atop the ridge are entrances to 
15 other caves. In 1910 fluorescein dye 
put in the water of one cave three miles 
away worked through to the river be- 
low Crystal Cave, and cave authori- 
ties have long believed that Crystal 
Cave might be the nucleus integrating 
all the caves on the ridge. 

The explorers have now gone a long 
way toward proving this. With the 
discovery of bare-foot prints — prob- 
ably Indian — six miles inside Crystal 
Cave they established connection to an 
adjacent cave. This October, chim- 
neying 193 feet up a series of pits, Cav- 
ers Bill Austin and Jack Lehrberger 
came into a new cave and, as Collins 
had sought 30 years ago, found a sec- 
ond entrance. Over six winding miles 
from the old entrance the cavers came 


into a new section where the passage 
runs under 20- to 30-foot ceilings for 
almost three miles. 

After such discoveries it seems an- 
other large exploration force like that 
which lived in Lost Passage two years 
ago would be in order, but oddly this 
method is now obsolete. The supply 
lines now stretch out six to eight miles. 
It now takes a caver two days to bring 
in one day’s supplies for an explorer 
at the advance points. “We’ve reached 
the point of diminishing returns,” ob- 
serves Roger Brucker, “and the only 
way now is a quick hard attack — nine 
hours to go in, five hours to work, and 
nine hours to get out.” The cavers 
have also reached a point of diminish- 
ing manpower. There are many cavers 
with the competence to get through 
the S-curve, the Keyhole, the Crawl- 
way, across the Bottomless Pit, into 
the Lost Passage and “B” Trail, the 
Fishhook, and out the Storm Sewer 
and into the cold waters of Eyeless 
Pish River, but there are not too many 
who can keep in the condition to make 
this return trip, dog-tired, 15 hours 
later. Along the way rest periods can- 
not be prolonged. The 55® degree tem- 
perature is near perfect for a moving 
man but with the humidity ranging 
above 90%, in wet clothes he must 
keep moving. Fatigue fast reduces a 
man’s efficiency. In the first hard mile, 
which good cavers can now cover in 90 
minutes, one party, suffering mild pan- 
ic, took 14 hours. A tired man is vul- 
nerable to injury, and a slight injury 
can be very serious. A sprain would be 
enough to immobilize a man. A broken 
leg would have to be set in the cave, 
and the caver lie there while it knit. 
He could not be left alone, for in the 
soundless dark remarkably stable peo- 
ple soon start hearing things and s'ome 
start imagining things— start “seeing 
the little men,” as the cavers say. 

“There are six of us now.” Roger 
Brucker could report as the assault en- 
tered its third year. 
“And we have two 
new men in training. 
We have a large cave 
down there. Where 
can it lead? To a larg- 
er cave or it can end 
in mud and rock — a 
cul-de-sac. This is the 
colossal gamble that 
pushes us to what 
we can only imagine. 
The sport is not the 
discovery but the pur- 
suit of the unknown 
— and perhaps the 
unknowable.” Ce n d) 



BARE-FOOT PRINT, believed to be that of an Indian because of the straight 
placement of big toe, was first clue that Crystal Cave connects with other caves. 
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SNOW 

PATROL 


LS— depth of snow on lower slopes; US — 
depth of snow on upper slopes: TD — total 
snowfall during the week days; TW — total 
snowfall during the weekend; CD — crowd 
during the week; CW — crowd during the 
weekend; CL — closed trails or slopes 


EAST 

Ml. Snow. Vt.: Temperature rose from 20 
below to 60 above last weekend, leaving some 
bare spots. Extreme cold during week made 
mountain underwear of woven net popular 
with chair-lift riders. LS 2 to 4. US 4 to 8, 
Til 3, CW" 500. CL — upper trails. 

Stowe, Vt.: At Mansfield, Toll Road, Tyro, 
Standard, and upper Lord trails open. At 
Spruce Peak, Sterling, Main Street and T-bar 
slope open. The Oepot, now skier’s nightclub 
with capacity of 300, now open in the village. 
LS 18, US 24, TD 2, TW 0. CD 600, CW 1,500. 

Mad River Glen, Vt.: Skiing good, but during 
Week temperatures ranged from zero to 20 be- 
low, cutting size of normal holiday crowds. 
Mild thaw over weekend. I.~S 8 to 20, US 24 
to 50, TD 3, TW 2, CD 100, CW 300. 

Big Bromley, Vt.: Weekend thaw thinned cov- 
er. after .seven day.s of powder .skiing. LS 1 to 6, 
US 1 to 6, TD 1, TW 0, CD 550, CW 1,400. 

Eastern Slope Region, N.H.: Crowds cut by 
week of subzero weather. At CranmoreLS 1 to 
3, US 1 to 3, TD 1, TW 2, CD 175, CW 200. 
At Black Mt.LS 3 to 6. US 3 to 6. TD 2, TW 2, 
CD 75. At Thorn Ml. LS 3 to 6, US 3 to 6. 

Cannon Mt., N.H.; Lower Cannon, Taft sla- 
lom. upper and lower Ravine and FTardserabbte 
open. Bright-colored skis a new note here. LS 1 
to 21, US 3 to 25. 

Mt. Trembiant, Que.; Still some bare spots 
last weekend, but all lifts operating. All ski 
instructors using bamboo poles. LS 18 to 10, 
TDl, CD 400, CW 600. 

Jasper, Que.: LS 16, US 28, TD 4, CD 180, CW 
550. CL — Castor. 

Lake Piacid, N.Y.: Pawn Ridge, Scotts Cob- 
ble, Old MacDonalds, Whitney lifts operating. 
Skiers in private planes have been landing on 
Mirror Lake. U.S. Olympic jumping squad ar- 
rived for Sno Bird meet Jan. 1. Ccromonias 
Dec. 30 will crown Dodger Pitcher Johnny Po- 
dres a.s King Winter. LS 4 to 7, US 7 to 12. 

Whiteface, N.Y.: LS 0 to 3, US 6 to 20, CL— 
lower trails and tows. Ski center furnishing 
transportation to upper slopes. 

Belleayre, N.Y.: Chair operating last weekend, 


in spite of bare .spots. LS 0 to 2, US 6, TD 6 
TW 0, CD 500, CW 1,500. CL— rope tows. 

Snow Ridge, N.Y.: Area has fine base cover. 
LS 6. US 12, CW 600. 

Laurel Ml., Pa.: During week Ligonier, Lau- 
rel, Wildcat, Dream Highway hard packed and 
fast. Thaw over weekend closed slopes. 

MIDWEST 

Terry Peak, S.Oak.: Heat Wave reduced cover, 
left icy surface last weekend. LS 6 to 8, US 8 to 
10, CW 100. CL— chair lift. 

Sheltered Valley, Wis.: Poma and three ropes 
operating daily. Thaw and freeze left icy base. 
LS 10 to 15, US 10 to 15. 

Rib Ml., Wis.: Slopes excellent, some thin spots 
on trails. Rerord-fferald ski school started, 
with 250 ready for instruction. Majori^ of all 
skiers using Ski-Free safety bindings. 

Boyne Ml., Mich.: Area has had 60 inches of 
snow this winter, which has packed into an ex- 
cellent b'ase.LS 15, US 10 to 18. 

WEST 

Sun Valley, Idaho: The valley had the best 
Chri8tma.s skiing in its history. Snow on all runs 
is excellent. On Mt. Baldy VS 80, Roundhouse 
50, River Run 36. On Dollar Mt. 48. Valley 
floor 24. CW 750. 

Brighton, Utah: Best skiing on Backbone Run 
off Mt. Millicent. New Mt. Majestic lift has 
relieved lift-line congestion. German Rosskopt 
Pansier ski getting favorable comment in area. 
Five inches of rain absorbed by heavy snow cov- 
er.LS 84, irs 91, TW 18, CW 2,500. 

Alta, Utah: Rain spoiled skiing for a day; later 
turned to snow, leaving cover heavy and wet. 
I.S 80, US 80, TD 0, TW 13, CD 700, CW 600. 

Banff, Alta.: All ropes and lifts running. Fresh 
snow during week improved cover, but zero 
weather kept attendance down. Main road to 
Calgary slippery and dangerous. I.S 12, US 17, 
CD 400, CW 1,500, TD 10. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Best holiday conditions in 
years have filled area with Te.xas skiers. Open 
slopes holding up, but cover thinning on some 
trails. LS 24, US 30. CD 500, CW 1,000. 


Ta«s, N. Mex.: Beginners' slope open. Ski lodge 
opening delayed until next month. LS 14, US 
36, CD 20, CW 110. 

Asi>en, Col.: Warm weather and rain has cut 
cover here; bare spots showing on lower slopes 
last week. Upper mountain still good. LS 0 to 
14, US 30 to 36. 

Arapahoe Basin, Col.: All slopes open in spite 
of rain and high temperatures which settled 
snow 10 inches. The Pomagalski Limatateur. a 
flexible rod which keeps ski tips correct distance 
apart, being used experimentally here. LS 30 to 
40, US 35 to 45, CD 350, CW 150. 

Snow King, Wyo.: Rain during week cut holi- 
day crowds, left cover heavy and wet. Snow 
slides which closed roads have been cleaned up. 
LS 10 to 12, US 22 to 24. CW 300. 

WhiteHsh, Mont.: All trails open, Hell Roar- 
ing, Dip.sy Doodle best. Some knickers with long 
socks appearing here. Skiers showing preference 
for longer poles. LS 24 to 28. US 26 to 36, TD 
6, CD 95, CW 320. 

FAR WEST 

Mt, Hood, Ore.: Rain left area with wet cov- 
er. New chair to be installed at Timberline dur- 
ing week. At Govt. Camp LS 32 to 34, US 34 
to 38. At Timberline LS 84 to 86, US 88 to 90. 
CD 1,300. CW 1.000. 

Snoqualmie, Wash.: Holiday skiers, only 
slightly deterred by warm rains, crowded lifts 
during vacation week. Rain-loosened rocks cre- 
ated highway hazard during week. LS 116, CD 
600, CW 2,000. 

Steeens Pass, Wash.: Light powder fell over 
weekend for holiday ski crowd. Snow and rock 
slides which blocked highway through pass 
have been removed. LS 120, TD 30, CW 2,500. 

Mt, Baker, Wash,: Snowfall has been so heavy 
that rope tows had to be dug out daily last 
week. Touring restricted until avalanche dan- 
ger is over. Ivor Allsop short-thong binding 
worn by 90% of local experts, who feel single 
wrap-around with direct downward pull is best 
for deep snow. LS 164. TD 90, CL (avalanche 
hazard) — Pan Face, Heather, Chute Run. 

Grouse Mt., Vancouver: Heavy snowfall put 
excellent cover on all trails, though repacking 
needed on most. Several local ski stores sold 
out all types of metal skis for Christmas. LS 40 
to 65, US 65 to 78, TD 15. TW 5. 

Reno, Nev.: Rains which flooded area turned 
to snow, providing excellent skiing throughout 
bowl. Access road to upper lift closed during 
week, but scheduled to be reopened at mid- 
week. LS 36 to 38, US 48 to 54. TD 36. 

Sugar Bowl, Calif.: Rains followed by snow 
closed roads during week, shut down chair lift. 
Area scheduled to resume operations shortly 
after Christmas. LS 68, US 80, TW 40. 
Mammoth Mt., Calif,: Blizzard covered area 
with up to 58 inches. Roads now being cleared. 


SKI TIP 

by FRIEDL PFEIFER 

Coach, U.S. Olympic Team 


THE MEANING OF THE FALL LINE, 
AND HOW TO AVOID FREEZING INTO 
AN UNPLANNED AND DANGEROUS 
SCHUSS HALFWAY THROUGH A TURN 


There are a number of misinterpretation.s 
of the phrase fall line. To some skiens it 
means a wiggly line that traces the steepest 
descent down a mountain. To others, par- 
ticularly beginners, it may mean the line 
where you fall down. Actually the fall line 
is the vertical line straight down any slope. 

Whatever you call it, the fall line has 
become a thing of terror to many skiers, be- 
cause, in making any downhill turn, there is 
inevitably a moment when the skis are 
headed straight down the mountain. And a 


beginner, or even an advanced skier on a 
particularly steep slope, may have a tend- 
ency to freeze, i.e., become panicky and 
stilfen up, at the moment when his skis are 
in the fall line. Obviously this can be a 
frightening situation, because if the skier 
does not complete his turning action, the 
skis .start to run away, and the result is 
usually a hard spill. 

The reason for this is a simple one: fail- 
ure to follow through. In skiing, just as in 
golf, the follow-through is one of the most 



FRIEDU PFEIFER 


important things to remember. That is, 
one must remember to finish the turn and 
not to get panicky halfway through it. A 
good way to overcome this fear and the 
resulting problem of runaway skis is to 
select a slope with a flat run-out. Here the 
skier can practice turning downhill, and, 
should he forget to finish the turn, he will 
come to a safe, slow stop on the flat. This 
is the best way to gain confidence. And 
confidence in yourself, your skis, the ter- 
rain and the snow is the essence of skiing. 
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FISHERMAN'S 

CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

C— clear water; SH— slightly 
high; FG— fishing good; FF — 
fishing fair; FP — fishing poor; 

OG— outlook good; OF— outlook 
fair: OVG — outlook very good. 


STEELHEAD TROUT: WASHINRTON: All 
coa-stal rivers running wild and OVP generally 
through next v/eek. But Samish River is so stiff 
with steelhead they’re taking eggs and cherry 
bobbers despite high, muddy waters. Nearly all 
rivers hold good supply of fish and outlook is 
excellent as soon as streams return to normal. 
IDAHO: Pour days of rain last week raised 
streams and ruined fishing. A freeze should 
clear waters but OP now; when current run 
end.s, local steelheaders will put aside tackle 
until the spring run .starts. 

ORKGO-V: All steel heading knocked out by floods, 
and OVP as more rain is forecast. 

CALIFORNIA; OP Until January l.'j or 20 in coa.st- 
al streams north of San Francisco, even if no 
further storms —but Garcia and Gualalu may 
be local exceptions as they clear quickly. In 
southern California cosistal streams are low and 
dry and no runs are expected unless heavy rains 
hit area. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Icy roads and some snow- 
fall slowed fishermen last week, but nearly all 
streams are in fine .shape and producing well; 
in general OG. 

WEAKFISH: FLORIDA: In northwest Florida 
speckle.s to 5 pounds tearing up tackle in the 
Crooked River and off the old Lighthouse Pier 
at Carrabelle; live shrimp and cut mullet best 
baits. FG in Tampa Bay area with live shrimp 
and plugs. Tampa agent advises bouncing a 
small jig slowly along bottom along edge of 
grassy patche.s. Good catches reported from 
the Anclote River and flats off Honeymoon 
Island five miles .south of Anclote estuary. 
LOUISIANA: Horace Tribou and Webb Bollinger 
came buck to New Orleans last week from trip 
down river with four washtubs full of weakfish. 
including several over 6 pounds caught in the 
Pointe a la Hache area: and, on trip to Oak 
River, H. C. Moore of New Orleans made 28 
casts with .spin lure, caught 27 speckles. 

PICKEREL: NEW JERSEY: Cold wave that 
kept .salt water fishermen home last week rou-sed 
interest in ice fishing season, January 1 to 31. 
Pickerel will average about 1 pounds but 5- 
pounders occur regularly and 30-inch-long 9- 
pounder was taken from Green Pond in 1948. 

BLACK BASS: SOUTH CAROI.I.NA: After an 
Edisto River duck hunter filled his limit last 
week he broke out spinning rod, bounced 
weighted rubber bug on bottom in 25 feet of 
water, went home with four ducks and eight 
largemouth bass to 7 pounds. 

MISSOURI: Lake of the Ozarks (Niangua re- 
gion) in ideal shape and OVG as bass averaging 
3 pounds rip into deep-running plugs and spin 
lures. Tunnel Dam Lake spy says PF, OG. 
TE.N.NERSEE: Pushing should improve with warm- 
er weather but hardy anglers were taking small- 
mouths to 3 pounds from Center Hill Lake la.«C 
week, with bottom-bumping lures accounting 
for biggest bass. 

CALiFOR.viA: As weather warms, lower Colorado 
River reservoirs are inyjroving and OG at 
Havasu and Palo Verde Canal and slough.s. 
FLORIDA: Best beta in central state are Kissim- 
mee River, Withlacoochee River west of Bush- 
ncll and Little Lake Harris. 

PACIFIC SALMON: \v,\sillNGTON: Fishing 
for hlackmouth and early springs has started 
off Chuckanut from railway tunnel to yellow 
buoy south of Pacific American P'isheries and 
OG through February as trolled plugs and 
spoons should pick up fish just off shore on 
calm days. 
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Don’t Let A Handicapped 
Child Vegetate! 

The handicapped child must 
be helped to have an interest- 
ing and well-rounded life. 

A crippled or disabled child 
desperately needs two things 
. . . recreational activities . . . 
and contact with the outside 
world. 

YOU can relieve the tedium of the bed or wheelchair for the 
child who is confined for a long period. A bedridden child 
needs to play even though his normal activities are restricted. 

Support the Ag^encies in Your Community 
Serving" Handicapped Children 

For a copy of some suggestions as to how YOU can help a 
shut-in child, send 25c in coin to: 



THE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN’S HOME SERVICE 
105 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y 

Name Address 

City Zone State 
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YESTERDAY 



Fn the 1800s four boys in an iceboat took on the Albany Flyer in a race. 

by THOMAS B. HALLOCK 

Their frosty triumph is recalled by one of them, as told to Tay Hohoff 


T here was a month or so most years, back in the last 
century, when the people in the Hudson River Valley 
were isolated, town from town and even farm from farm. 
Early in the winter the floating ice began coming down- 
river and gradually the cakes froze together into blocks of 
anchor ice— the first stage of the river’s closing. The great 
expanses of ice became a playground, and iceboating its 
most exciting and fastest sport. The racing boats could 
jump six feet of open water while traveling at only a fair 
speed, tack downwind two to four times faster than the 
wind itself and obey the merest hint from the tiller. No 
one then thought about clocking times. Competition was 
direct and simple: the Clarks’ boat beat the Youngs’, and 
never mind the details. 

Most of the iceboats were homemade, sloop rigged, with 
a big spread of canvas. They were tricky to handle, because 
tides, winds and storms were constantly affecting the con- 
dition of the ice. The boom was set higher than on an ordi- 
nary sailboat, and the tiller post rose high enough to pro- 
ject the tiller over the steersman, who usually lay prone in 
the diamond-shaped or rectangular basket. When brought 
sharply around on a tack, ballast was needed to weigh 
down the runners, and that was where we younger boys 
came in. Four or five of us, one on each side of the mast and 
two at the outer ends of the crosspiece, did the job. We 
perched on a plank about 15 inches wide, a freezing, pre- 
carious roost. We had to know when to move, and then 
move fast. When a sharp turn was made in a high wind, all 
of us might be huddled together at the extreme tip of the 
plank, and why we didn’t fall off getting there no one 
knew. Boys seem to have an uncanny sense of balance. 

Rome, a young swashbuckler, cherished what to me (I 
was 10) seemed a glorious ambition: to race his boat against 
the Albany Flyer. The only railroad in those days ran 
along the river’s east shore, which was level and low and 
almost straight. Trains could build up tremendous speeds, 
and the crack train of them all was the Albany Flyer. 

We four boys who made up Rome’s crew would watch 
the Flyer go by and yell “yah” and thumb our noses at the 
engineer. We were torn between longing for the weather to 
break and fear of what would happen when it did, because 
everybody in the community was laughing at Rome's boast. 

But there came a day at last when a strong, steady wind 
began to blow from the south, and the instant school was 
dismissed we tore down to the river. Rome ordered us to 
our places, and in a few long easy tacks we ran down-river 


to the starting point below Marlborough. The runners 
gripped beautifully on slightly granular snow ice, the wind 
blew steadily a few points east of south directly on the 
course of the river and we yelled and clowned on the cross- 
piece until Rome brought the boat smartly around, let the 
sails flutter and turned the tiller at right angles to the 
backbone so that the runner bit sharply into the ice as 
an anchor. 

We kept our eyes on the slow curve of Low Point (now 
Chelsea), tensing as the first puffs of smoke rose over the 
tracks. When the engine thundered over the Wappinger 
Creek trestle, we looked at Rome. He dressed the sails and 
flung himself down by the tiller. We were off. 

The wind caught the sails full and strong, the runner bit 
into the ice, setting up a constant vibration broken only 
when it cut through or jumped over frozen chunks. The 
train, going at more than 50 miles an hour, drew level with 
the boat. A visor-capped head peered out of the engine 
cab. The man’s expression was scornful. Or so we imagined. 

Rome was following the main channel, avoiding the shal- 
lower water by the east shore, for winds from north or south 
seemed to blow strongest where the deep water ran. The 
noise of the train roared in our ears, almost indistinguish- 
able from the wind. The boat’s speed began to pick up, and 
the engineer looked out again, with more interest. Soon 
smoke, thicker and blacker than before, began pouring out 
of the stack, and the wheels turned faster. 

We yelled. It seemed we weren’t on the river at all but 
were flying through air. At Blue Point the treacherous, ever- 
shifting crack stretched from shore to shore. Because a 
strong ebb tide was running, there were no piled up masses 
of ice to jump, but instead, there was open water— in some 
places 10 feet wide. 

It was up to us on the plank to decide where to cross. 
Standing up, gripping the mast or the stays, we strained to 
see ahead. In one place there was comparatively smooth 
ice on either side of the crack, and no more than three or 
four feet of water between. I signaled in that direction, 
and Rome headed for the level spot. If the wind held, we 
would make it; in any case, there was no time for second 
thoughts. Instinctively we cringed. There was a lift, a 
splash, a deluge of freezing water as the plank and runner 
dipped, a bump, and we were over. 

Beyond the Point, the river widened. On the east rose a 
line of furnace chimneys, and by the time we could breathe 
again after our drenching, the Flyer's black plume, abreast 
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of US, was mingling with the smoke and flame from the 
Phoenix Horseshoe Works. Ahead, the abutments of a fu- 
ture railroad bridge rose like cairns above the ice, a menace 
to the flying iceboat, for as the tides shifted, the ice broke 
up and piled against them, leaving open water where it 
was least expected. Our boat hit the first hump at a speed 
which nearly knocked us off our icy perch. She jolted, 
creaked and lost precious speed; but she got through safe- 
ly onto the smoother ice off Lange Rak (Long Reach), and 
we flew on, still hopeful of victory. 

Time had ceased to be measurable. The nine-mile run 
might have lasted a minute or an eternity. We had lost 


sight of the train, which might have been halfway to Al- 
bany. Rome let the sails slack off, and the boat slowed to 
a stop. And where the tracks curved back to the river’s 
edge, there came the Flyer. We had won. 

We fell off the plank, shaking with cold and excitement, 
and jumped up and down, yelling and waving like lunatics. 
From the engine cab bare heads poked out while the whole 
crew waved their caps and shouted, though the sound was 
lost on the wind. The whistle blew a special blast, and as 
the last car passed us, a portly, blue-uniformed man on 
the back platform raised his arm in salute. We were the 
happiest boys in New York State. (e.n d' 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN 
December 30 through January 8 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Basketball 

Southwest Conference Tournament, final round, 
Houston, Texas. 

New England Tournament, final round, Water- 
ville. Me. 

Richmond Invitational Tournament, final round, 
Richmond, Va. 

Orange Bowl Tournament, final round, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

C Holiday Festival Tournament, final round, Mad. 
Sq. Garden. New York, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Big Seven Tournament, final round, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Hofstra Invitational Tournament, final round, 
Hempstead, N,Y, 

Sugar Bowl Tournament, final round. New Or- 
leans. 

Fayette County Holiday Tournament, final round, 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 

Maryland Invitational Tournament, final round, 
College Pk., Md. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse, Boston. 

St. Louis vs. Fort Wayne, Lansing, Mich. 

North vs. South, Coconut Bowl. W. Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Skiing 

National cross-country championships, Spout 
Springs, Ore. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31 


Basketball 

All-American City Tournament, final round, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Dixie Classic Tournament, ftnal round, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

(Professionals) 

Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. 

Rochester vs. Boston. Rochester. 

Football 

Salad Bowl, Skyline Conf. All-Stars vs. Border 
Conf. All-Stars, Phoenix, Ariz. 

• Gator Bowl, Auburn vs. Vanderbilt, Jacksonville, 

• Fla., 2 p.m. (CBS). Men to watch: Auburn's Joe 
Childress (35) & Vanderbilt’s Charley Horton (24). 

• Blue-Gray Game, Montgomery, Ala., 2:15 p.m. 

• (NBC-TV; Mutual-radio). 

• East-West Shrine Game, San Francisco, 1 :45 p.m. 

• P.S.T. (NBC-TV; Mutual-radio). 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit, Toronto. 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 

Horse Racing 

California Breeders' Trial Stakes, $25,000, 7 f., 

2- yr.-olds & Malibu Sequet Stakes, $25,000, 7 f., 

3- yr.-olds, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif. 

Skiing 

Intercollegiate invitational 4-event meet, Lyndon- 
ville, Vt. 

Squash Racquets 

U.S. Open tournament, University Club, New 
York (through Jan. 2). 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 1 


Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, Boston. 

New York vs. Rochester, New York. 

Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis, Fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. Syracuse, Minneapofis. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Detroit vs. Chicago. Detroit. 

Metorboaling 

Inti. race. Baker Palladium trophy, Miami, Fla. 
Track & Field 

Sugar Bowl meet, New Orleans. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2 


Basketball 

Queen City Invitational Tournament, final round, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Indiana vs. Northwestern, Bloomington, Ind. 
(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. New York. Philadelphia, 

St, Louis vs. Syracuse, SL Louis. 

Boxing 

• Miguel Berrios vs. Pat Marcune, featherweights, 
St. Nick's, New York (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (DuMont), 

Football 

• Rose Bowl. Michigan St. vs. UCLA, Pasadena, 

• Calif., 1:45 p.m. P.S.T. (NBC). Men to watch: 
State’s Earl Morrall (21) & UCLA's Sam Brown 
(15). 

• Sugar Bowl, Ga. Tech vs. Pitt, New Orleans, 

• 1:45 p.m. C.S.T. (ABC). Men to watch: Tech’s 
George Volkert (24) & Pitt’s Pete Neft (18), 

• Orange Bowl, Maryland vs. Oklahoma. Miami, 

• Fla., 2 p.m. (CBS). Men to watch : Maryland's Ed 
Vereb (30) & Oklahoma’s Tommy McDonald (25). 

• Cotton Bowl, TCU vs. Mississippi, Dallas. Texas, 

• 12:45 p.m. C.S.T. (NBC). Men to watch: TCU’s 
Jim Swink (23) & Ole Miss’ Eagle Day (19). 

Sun Bowl, Wyoming vs. Texas Tech, £1 Paso, 
Texas. 

Tangerine Bowl, Juniata (Pa.) vs. Missouri Val- 
ley. Orlando, Fla. 

Prairie Bowl, Prairie View vs. Fisk, Houston, 
Texas. 

Horse Racing 

Las Flores Handicap, $20,000, 6f., 3-yr.-olds up. 
f. & m. & San Gabriel Handicap (turf). $25,000, 
I'A m., 4-yr.-olds up, Santa Anita Pk., Arcadia, 
Calif. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 3 


Basketball 

North Carolina vs. Louisiana St., Chapel Hill. N.C. 
Vanderbilt vs. Wm. & Mary, Nashville, Tenn. 

World Tennis Tour, Detroit. 


WEDNESDAY. JANUARY 4 


Basketball 

Senior Bowl Tournament, Mobile. Ala. Teams 
entered: Clemson, Memphis St., Miami (Fla.) & 
Spring Hill (Ala.) (Also Jan. 5). 

Montana vs. Utah, Missoula, Montana. 
Connecticut vs. Holy Cross, Storrs, Conn. 

Geo. Wash. vs. Georgetown, Washington, O.C. 
Wake Forest vs. Duke, Wake Forest, N.C. 

Tulsa vs. Oklahoma City, Tulsa. Okla. 
(Professionals) 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia & Boston vs. New York. 
Syracuse. 

Minneapolis vs. St. Louis, Minneapolis. 
Rochester vs. Fort Wayne, Rochester. 

Boxing 

• Rocky Castellani vs. Gene Fullmer, middle- 

• weights. Cleveland Arena (10 rds.), (ABC-TV, 
10p.m.; radio, 10:15 p.m.). 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

New York vs, Detroit, New York. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 5 


Basketboll 

Dayton vs. Duquesne, Dayton. 

Maryland vs. Geo. Wash., College Pk., Md. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. Boston & Fort Wayne vs. Philadel- 
phia, New York. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Skiing 

I ntl. slalom & downhill championships (women), 
Grindlewald, Austria (through Jan. 8). 


OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6 


Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Minneapolis & Syracuse vs. New 
York. Philadelphia. 

Boxing 

• Eduardo Lausse vs. Milo Savage, middleweighls, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, New York (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Golf 

Los Angeles Open tournament. West Los Angeles, 
Calif, (through Jan. 9). 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Chicago (also Jan. 7). 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7 


Basketball 

• Wisconsin vs. Indiana, Madison, Wis., 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS). Men to watch: Indiana's Wally 
Choice (44) and Wisconsin’s Dick Miller (22). 
Duke vs. N.C. State, Durham, N.C. 

Wake Forest vs. North Carolina, Wake Forest, N.C. 
Utah vs. Utah St.. Salt Lake City. 

Dayton vs. Iona, Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 
Tennessee vs. Vanderbilt. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kentucky vs. Ga. Tech. Lexington, Ky. 

Iowa vs. Mich. St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mississippi vs. Alabama, University, Miss. 
(Professionals) 

• St, Louis vs, Fort Wayne, St. Louis, 2 p.m. C.S.T. 
(NBC*). 

Syracuse vs. Boston, Syracuse. 

Rochester vs. Minneapolis, Rochester. 

• Philadelphia vs. New York, 3 p.m. (NBC). 

Boxing 

Pascual Perez vs. Leo Espinosa, World’s Flyweight 
Championship, Buenos Aires (15 rds.). 

Football 

• Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala., 2 :15 p.m. (Mutual). 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Chicago. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Horse Rocing 

San Pasqual Handicap, $25,000, 1 1/16 m., 4- 
yr.-olds up, Santa Anita Pk., Arcadia, Calif. 

Ice Skating 

I llinois speed skating championships. Chicago. 

Swimming 

Big Ten Invitational Relays, E. Lansing, Mich. 

Track & Field 

Sr. Met. AAU championships, New York. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 8 


Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Rochester, Boston. 

New York vs. Philadelphia, New York. 
Minneapolis vs. Syracuse, Minneapolis, 

Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis, Fort Wayne. 

Hockey 

New York vs. Chicago. New York. 

Detroit vs. Boston, Detroit. 

Skiing 

Lauberhorn Inti, slalom & downhill champion- 
ships (men), Wengen, Switzerland (also Jan. 9^ 
Tennis 

World Tennis Tour. Kansas City, Mo. 

*See local listing. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE PRESSURES OF FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

The answers Jimmy Jemail got from his 
11 football coaches on whether they would 
accept a coaching appointment to a de- 
emphasized college added up to one of the 
most interesting sidelights of this football 
season. Every one of the coaches polled 
said a hearty “yes,” provided their oppo- 
nents were de-emphasized also. 

This year, in SI and elsewhere, football 
coaches have taken a shellacking for their 
supposed part in making big-time football 
even bigger to serve their own ends. I would 
very much like to see in SI next fall some 
careful digging into the origins of pressures 
exerted on coaches. I suspect that it is gen- 
erated entirely by publicity-conscious uni- 
versity bosses (so few deserve to be called 
educators), and furthermore I suspect that 
the oft-quoted “fanatic fans” are also made 
to front for them. 

J. S. Sargent 

New York 

UP BASEBALL’S LADDER 

Sirs: 

I was certainly most pleasantly surprised 
to read your comments about me in Rob- 
ert Creamer’s report on the recent minor 
league convention (SI, Dec. 19). 

You asked a question: “How can men 
be attracted to ba.seball as a career?” I can 
only speak for myself, but it is ray firm con- 
viction that professional baseball is just ex- 
actly like any other business. 

When I originally went into baseball 
with the Cardinal organization I left a col- 
lege coaching and teaching job that was 
paying me more than my first baseball job 
offered. However, I was willing to take the 
chance because I felt that for me there 
would be room at the top if I could produce. 

I have advanced steadily up the base- 
ball ladder, although I have not obtained 
my ultimate goal— that of operating a ma- 
jor league club; however, I feel my ad- 
vancement in ba.seball has been just as 
rapid as it would have been in any other 
field— probably more rapid. 

I am eagerly looking forward to the 
brightest years baseball has ever known. 

Bill Bekgesch 
General Manager 
Omaha Cardinals 

Omaha 

CREDIT FOR EXPERTNESS 

Sirs: 

In hi-s Dec. 19th story on the Robinson- 
Olson fight Budd Schulberg makes the 
point that not a single sportswriter picked 
Robinson to win. 

Gene Ward, a New York Daily News 
sports columnist, picked Robinson to win 
in his Dec. 9th story on the upcoming fight. 
In view of the quoted odds against Robin- 
son, I consider that expert picking and 
would like to see Ward receive some credit 
for his expertness. 

M. Davis 

Montreal 

• What Budd Schulberg said was, 
“Not a single sportswriter or manager, 
as I wandered around at the weigh-in 


ceremonies, could see it any other way 
but Olson.” But a Pat on the Back to 
Gene Ward, who gazed into his only 
slightly clouded crystal ball and wrote 
. . We are picking (Robinson) to 
win. It could be by a knockout, but 
the crystal ball brings forth another 
picture— that of Sugar building up a 
lead and clinging to it through the 
home-stretch rounds to emerge again 
as middleweight champ.”— ED. 

THE ONLY CONSIDERATION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Furman Bisher on 
his logical column (SI, Dee. 19). But, in my 
opinion, as long as the South feels hostile 
to the Negro, one cannot expect the bar- 
riers to be lowered on the playing fields. 
However, it is enlightening to read that the 
students at Georgia Tech were in favor of 
the Sugar Bowl jaunt. Since they are the 
citizens of tomorrow, maybe the Negro 
will get a fair shake both in athletics and 
in life. 

Negroes have great athletic ability and 
in sports the only consideration should be 
a man’s ability. 

David Hilyard 

Summit, N.J. 

THE TRUE FEELINGS 

Sirs: 

... In my opinion, Furman Bisher, the 
sports editor of our morning paper, ex- 
pressed the true feeling-s of Georgia sports 
followers regarding Governor Griffin’s pro- 
test. 

Jason C. Hatch 

Atlanta 

IN THE STADIUM AND OUTSIDE 

Sirs : 

The discussion of the Georgia Tech Sug- 
ar Bowl controversy in Mr. Bisher’s col- 
umn comes as a disappointment to this 
reader, who devours your excellent maga- 
zine each week with the expectation of 


finding spades called spades and uncom- 
promising positions taken when the situa- 
tion merits. . . . 

The unfortunate thing is that writers 
such as Mr. Bisher find this an elegant op- 
portunity to haul out their southern sociolo- 
gy handy guides and discuss the question of 
civil and social rights in such 19th century 
quotations as . . certain unlegislated bar- 
riers between the white and colored races 
will always exist.” You may have a point 
that you cannot legislate a man’s pigmenta- 
tion, but I suspect that there is a great deal 
more implicit in Mr. Bisher’s “some of my 
best friends” point of view. . . . 

Even more frightening is the use of the 
area of sports by Mr. Bisher as one of the 
singular places where racial barriers are re- 
moved like prefabricated fences and quick- 
ly re-erected outside the stadium. Athletics 
do teach us what nonsense this segregation 
business basically is, but it is schizophren- 
ic snobbery that reads: "Okay here, but 
not in the house,” or, “Sure, I like ’em, but 
would you want your daughter to marry 
one?” and it makes me a little nauseated 
when released under the editorial eye of as 
fine a magazine as yours. 

Nat Coleman 

San Francisco 

• Furman Bisher, the able sports editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, dealt with 
the Griffin protest as it affected the 
world of sports. For Si's own opinion 
see Dec. 12th Events & Discoveries, 
“Gravy in the Sugar Bowl.”— ED. 

LAY OFF 

Sirs: 

. . . Because people down here have 
enough sense to want segregation we are 
criticized even in a so-called sports maga- 
zine. . . . Why don’t you lay off Georgia 
and the rest of the South? 

Alexander Reeder 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

continued on next page 
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HE SPEAKS FOR COUNTLESS OTHERS 

Sirs: 

Your December 19 Column op the 
Week by Furman Bisher of the Atlanta 
ConHlituHon was one of the finest things 
I’ve ever read anywhere. 

Here is a man on a big new.spaper in the 
deep South, speaking out fearlessly and 
saying things that a good many other folks 
from the South would like to say. f espe- 
cially liked his lines that said. “I like to 
feel that there is a certain democracy in 
.sports that is found in no other field.” Also 
the paragraph that reads, “Certain unlegis- 
lated barriers between white and colored 
races wilt always exist. Common sense and 
social custom dictate these. In the field of 
team sports, however, there is no violation 
of these barriers.” 

Having lived in the deep South several 
years, I have a little understanding of the 
problems of that area. I’m sure that count- 
less numbers share Furman Bisher’s opin- 
ion that Governor Griffin and his politicians 
have made a serious mistake in their inter- 
ference in this affair. 

Ned Winder 

Salt Lake City 

IT SEEMS TOO BAD 

Sirs: 

I just read Furman Bisher’s column. I’ve 
always lived in the Middle West and I don't 
know much about this segregation business, 
but I sure thought he hit the nail on the 
head regarding the actions of Governor 
Griffin. 

I have the feeling the 'Gator Bowl used 
the same reasoning in selecting Vanderbilt 
(7-3}over Miami of Ohio (9 -0) sinceMiami 
had a couple of Negro boys on the squad. It 
ju.st seems too bad that sports ability ha.s to 
get mixed up with all of these other things. 

Congratulations to Bisher on an excel- 
lent column. 

Don E. Rosenthal 

St. Louis 

THE GLADIATORS OF ROME 

Sirs: 

Morton M. Hunt is to be congratulated 
on his fine, lucid article on Rome’s notor- 
ious games of death (SI, Dec. 19). Thougha 
civilized and highly cultured empire, Rome 
never recognized the dignity of man. 

A sport which offers only death to the 
vanquished and a temporary respite to the 
victor is true barbarism. Rome, the con- 
queror of nations, was herself conquered by 
her own perversions. I offer you a few salient 
remarks from Johnston’s The Private Life of 
the Romans (pages 272-3) on the final de- 
clension of the gladiatorial slaughters: 

“As the number of the exhibitions in- 
creased, it became harder and harder to 
supply the gladiators demanded, for it must 
be remembered that there wore exhibitions 
in many of the cities of the provinces and 
in the smaller towns of Italy as well as at 
Rome. In order to supply the increasing 
demand, thousands died miserably in the 
arena whom only the most glaring injustice 
could number in the classes mentioned 
above (slaves, captives]. In Cicero’s time 
pro\'incial governors were accused of send- 
ing unoffending provincials to be slaugh- 
tered in Rome and of forcing Roman citi- 
zens, obscure and friendless, of course, to 


fight in the provincial shows. Later, when 
the supply of real criminals had run short, 
it wa-s common enough to send to the arena 
men sentenced for the pettiest offenses, and 
to trump up charges against the innocent 
for the same purpose. The persecution of 
the Christians was largely due to the de- 
mand for more gladiators. So, too, the dis- 
tinction was lost between actual pri.soners 
of war and peaceful noncombatant-s; after 
the fall of Jerusalem all Jews over 17 years 
of age were condemned by Titus to work in 
the mines or fight in the arena. Wars on the 
border were sometimes waged for the sole 
purpose of taking men who could be made 
glafliators; in default of men, women and 
children were sometimes made to fight.” 

(The Rev.) Aloysius J, Hankinson 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

YESTERDAY 

Sirs; 

Thi.s being All-America season I thought 
perhaps you would be interested in this 
page from Sports Illustrated and the Amer- 
ican Golfer, vintage 1936 (see cut). It was a 
great little sports magazine, but lasted less 
than a year. 

John B. Swope 

Keddie, Calif. 
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A COMPARISON OF ARTISTS 

Sirs: 

The picture-s in The Wonderful World 
OF Sport are superb. Last week, for exam- 
ple, T was actually taken aback at the splen- 
did picture of Bobo Olson, sprawled out on 
the middleweight-title canvas (SI, Dee. 19). 
The picture so exemplified the supreme 
moment of astonishment and defeat— so 
perfect in its coordination. 

On looking farther in the magazine, I 
came upon the painting of The Gladiators, 
a very fine work about another pha.se of 
the moment of truth, And yet in compar- 
ing the two— the photograph snapped in a 
split second and the painting requiring ex- 
haustive months, perhaps years, of work — 
I cannot decide which is the better. 

Dennis Taylor 

Baltimore 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Sirs: 

The final stanza of The University of 
Eighth Avenue (SI, Dec. 12), like the first, 
hit me right where I live. Mr. Liebling’s 


writing talent smacks of Damon Runyon, 
and his quote.s of the fight trainers and 
managers prove him to be among the most 
as.siduous of men in the search for the last 
word. In -short, T got quite an education. 

A. W. De Baun 

Livermore, Calif. 

PIERCE EGAN REBORN 

Sirs ; 

Mr. A. J. Liebling is without question 
the most erudite and literate of modern 
boxing writers and is undoubtedly the pres- 
ent day Pierce Egan. I can think of no 
higher tribute. 

More power to your maga/.ine’.s battle 
for clean and legitimate boxing. 

George Wilner 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

MERRY FRAMMIS 

Sirs: 

Your own special brand of boxed jargon 
(E & D, Dec. 26) and this Christmas 
season have forced me to this extreme: 
Gin kill pals! 

Gin kill pals! 

Gin kill always fey. 

Ob hot pundits stew wide, 

Inner wondrous orchid lei. 

Cynthia Redmond 

Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

FRAMMIS IN THE SHOWER 

Sirs: 

If you feel like singing, try this in the 
shower sometime: 

Dumb bladder oil maelstrom, 

Wear rife erst mat chew, 

Wit chewer ice soap lieu. 

Dross staui gig harm to, 

Edit wash hair rye gnu, 

Dasher loafed meal two, 

Ewer sick steam, marvellous cream, 

Dumb bladder oil maelstrom! 

Mrs. a. E. Willett 

Albuquerque 

DROP-KICKERS ANYWHERE? 

Sirs: 

In regard to the lost art of drop-kicking 
(I9th Hole, Dec. 12), Kaye Andrews of 
Yankton College (the South Dakota Inter- 
collegiate Conference) has been drop-kick- 
ing extra points for two years. Perhap,s the 
art isn't so dead after all. Are there any 
others around yet? 

Richard Williams 

Iowa City, Iowa 

• Kaye Andrews, an all-state tailback 
in high school and an outstanding 
South Dakota conference player, prac- 
tices the “lo.st art” for hours at a time 
and has become so proficient that he 
completed 18 out of 22 conversions 
over the past two seasons. Good drop- 
kickers seem to flourish in South Da- 
kota. In 1923 Mark Payne, then at 
Dakota Wesleyan, drop-kicked a 63- 
yard field goal against Northern State 
Teachers College which still stands as 
a world record.— ED. 

DON PAUL, MASTER SCULPTOR 

Sirs: 

Ingeniou.s, indeed, is Miss Nash's inclu- 
sion of Don Paul’s “villainy” as a great 
gambit of gam&smanahip (19 th Holb, Dec. 
12). I heartily concur, but note also the 
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letters which followed indicated how often 
strategy and design are misunderstood. I 
wouhl like to add these supplemental re- 
marks to Miss Nash’s letter. 

Beast became man when hi.s choice.s be- 
came a function of reason rather than re- 
flex. We admire physical skill, but we ap- 
plaud brilliant strategic application of this 
admirable resource. Be it business, war or 
sport, does not everyone enter a contest 
with an objective, and a plan to achieve 
it? To be triumphant, must you not get 
your opponent, consciously or otherwise, to 
abandon his plan and follow yours? Victory 
by virtue of .sheer phy.sical mastery lack.s 
genuine joy because there is no contest. 
Which do you choose, bringing in a con- 
tract with a Vienna coup, or laying down 
a cold hand? 

All of coiirse must be within the rules of 
the gamp and sympathetic with mankind's 
social order. Here the Vipers’ jungle deeds 
disqualify him from a place in the ranks of 
men. The salesman, boss, quarterback, min- 
ister, general seek to turn men’s wills to 
their designs. Man kneads and molds man 
in the magnificent museum of life and here, 
manipulating his unwitting clay, -stands 
Don Paul, master sculptor. 

St.^nley C. Johnson 
Lieut. Colonel, USAF 

Winter Park, Fla. 

VIPERS' JAMBOREE 

Sirs: 

Amateur athletics supposedly represents 
the highest nonreligious code of ethics guid- 
ing youth today, but coaches teach players 
that anything is all right if you can get 
away with it. 

The whole trend of cheating in athletics 
could be pointed up by annual award at a 
Boy Scout Jamboree to the athlete in each 
sport who, according to his victims and the 
officials in the games where the incidents 
took place, committed the greatest num- 
ber of violation.s without getting caught at 
it. A special prize could be given the most 
villainous viper. In case of a tie for first 
place, extra points could be allowed for 
inflicting such injuries as a slipped disc or 
any disability that put the opposing player 
ouf of the game for the rest of the .sea.son. 
At the close of the Jamboree the 25,000 Boy 
ScouUs could see spotlights playing on the 
individual athlete who did the moat during 
the previous year to help make juvenile 
delinquents out of boy-s who thought you 
had 10 play fair. 

R. K. SitEKWOOD, M.D. 

Niagara Falls 

THAT’S THE WAY 

Sirs: 

I'ro football is rough but I do not think 
that Don Paul plays dirty: he plays hard, 
good football, 'rhat is the way fans like to 
see football. 

BvKftN Fujimuto 

Los Angeles 

WALDO PEIRCE, VARSITY ATHLETE . . . 

sirs: 

NOTED U.4LDO PEIRt'E’S COMMENTS l.N 
IHTH HOI.E DEC. 19. YOU M.-\Y NOT KNOW 
TH.^T W.VLUO PEIRCE HAS SPORTS FAME TOO, 
HWING PLAYED RIGHT TACKLE FOB TWO 
HARVARD VARSITY KOOTIiALL TRAMS. WHEN 
WALDO LIVED IN BANGOR THIS DELIGHTFUL 
CHARACTER DF.SCRIHED ONE OF HIS TRI- 
UMPHS TO ME THUSLY: 

■‘SOMEFOOLONTHE OTHER SIDE FfMELED, 


I .STUMBLED AND FELL; DARNED IF I DIDN’T 
LAND ON THi: PIG’S BL.ADDER AND A TOUCH- 
DOWN.” 


. . . AND POET 

Sirs: 

It wa.s a breath of fresh air hearing from 
my old friend, Waldo i’eirce, though all too 
indirectly through your fine magazine. 
Waldo is not only one of America’s great 
painters, but also a dislinguished poet. 
His two great classics were a poem about 
the American Field Service and one about 
one of his mothers-in-law. Unfortunately 
for SI readers the.se gem.s would hardly pass 
the censor. 

I thought the article on the gladiators 
was magnificent. 

Robert W. Wood Jr. 

Princeton, N.J. 

DO LAYMEN MAKE SENSE? 

Sirs: 

Your original article based on scientific 
knowledge that our deer herds thrive on 
reasonable hunting (SI, Nov. 21) naturally 
called for Jimmy Jemail’s Hotbox treat- 
ment from the laymen’s viewpoint (ST, 
Dec. 12). But the laymen’s attitude cer- 
tainly threw the (Iiscus.sion out of balance 
from where we sit. Or would it make sense 
to conduct a symposium, with bank presi- 
dent.s and cashiers, and then match their 
deductions on best practice.s in the bank- 
ing business with observations by the men 
on the street? 

.^xiomalically, modern game manage- 
ment has attained maturity, and the nieth- 
od.s now .standardized obviously cannot al- 
ways be comprehended by persons inier- 
e.sted primarily in the sea-son dates and bag 
limits. 

This is just one man’s opinion, but I 
know I .speak for everyone in this field when 
I say your magazine is having a profound 
and stimulating effect on the future of 
wildlife. 

Jay Vbssel-s 
S upervisor of Information 
Texas Game & Fish Comm. 

Austin, Tex. 


irs WHO YOU KNOW 

Sirs; 

Sports Illustrated illustrates that the 
wildlife biologi.st’s biggest job is people, not 
the wildlife he is trying to manage. 

Ten people in Colorado participated in 
your Hotbox poll on the deer question (SI, 
Dec. 12) and it appears from the response 
only two came close to the answer. 

It was gratifying to see that two of the 
reKpondents understand the deer starva- 
tion problem, who.se solution is essentially: 
Hxe them in-stead of wasting them. Thi.s in- 
dicated that some Coloradan.s have kept in 
touch with the biologists who, of course, 
are a reliable source of information. 

D. Y. McBeath 
R egional Game Supervisor 
Michigan Dept, of Conservation 
Roscommon, Mich. 

FORE! 

Sirs: 

As a golfer of no small talent (I won a 
“J” a.s a member of the Janesville, Wis. 
High School Golf Team and have my name 
on some pretty important trophies, includ- 
ing that of the National As.sociation of 
Cost Accountants, Milwaukee, Wis. Chap- 
ter), with Norwegian-born (Liliehammer 
and Kongsvinger) parents and a Bergen- 
born wife, plus being the recipient of A's 
in two semesters oi a Norwegian course at 
the University of Wisconsin, I feel ade- 
quately qualified and virtually compelled 
to question your statement that Norse 
golfers employ the warning “fore !” (E & D, 
Dec. 12.) 

"Fore” would be pronounced “foo-reh" 
(with slightly trilled R>. I doubt that the 
shout of “foo-reh” would attract much at- 
tention. My experience has been that the 
best way to attract a Norwegian’s atten- 
tion is to yell “sktiU" 

W. R. Anderson 

Chicago 

• Fore (pronounced fore) is an inter- 
national sporting word, taken over 
along with golf by many countries. 
However, Norwegian purists may 
shout ...S> op;j.'’'instead. — ED. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


PATRICIA PEACOCK 

Patricia Peacock, a 17-year-old high school senior from 
Stuttgart, Ark., last month became the first woman ever 
to win the world duck-calling championship. Patricia, who 
won $1,200 in savings bonds for her latest effort, celebrat- 
ed the victory by playing On Wisconsin on the duck call. 


MIMI ARNOLD 

Mimi Arnold, 16, of Redwood City, Calif, sur- 
prised the tennis world last month by her easy 
victory in the USLTA National Hardcourt 
women’s singles. Little Mimi defeated Mrs. 
Pat Canning Todd in the finale by 6-0, 6-0. 


NIKI MELLINGER 

Mrs. Niki Mellinger of Lynnwood, Wash., sec- 
retary to the state wildlife committee, won a 
hunting trip to Lae La Hache, B.C. There, 
hu?5tjng for the first time ever, Niki dropped 
this 700-pound moose with her very first shot. 



1955 was the year when 


“selling with sport” became 


“selling with 


SPORTS " 


(See pages SO, 51. 52, S3) 



This smart new jiackage is llic outward symbol of something 
new and wonderful inside it — new i’liilip Morris — a new' 
cigarette — made gentle for modern taste. 

Horn gentle, tlien reiined to special gentleness in the making, 
this new l’liili|) .Morris is making new friends everywhere — 
cs])ecially among younger smokers. 

Enjoy the gentle pleasure — the jresh unfUered /lavvr — oi 
new Philip Morris. Try it today. 


Cigarettes^ 


■ Smart New Ffecka^... Kirig Size or Regular.. ./^ the Snap-Open fhek 


LiiiiLUJifiininiiiujin. 


